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In  the  antebellum  period,  Wilmington  was  the 
largest  town  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  also 
the  busiest  port  in  the  state.  This  photograph 
(cover)  of  a  wharf  at  the  port  of  Wilmington 
shows  some  of  the  activity  associated  with 
North  Carolina’s  naval  stores  industry.  Why 
do  you  think  so  many  barrels  are  stacked  along 
the  wharf?  What  kinds  of  products  might 
be  found  inside  them ?  What  modes  of 
transportation  are  shown  in  this  photograph  ? 
How  else  might  products  have  been  shipped  to 
the  port from  inland  areas  during  the  early 
antebellum  period?  How  might  products  have 
been  shipped  from  the  port  to  inland  areas 
later  in  the  antebellum  period?  These  are  some 
of  the  questions  you  should  try  to  answer  as 
you  read  this  issue. 
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Winning  the  fight 
for  progress— 
North  Carolina's 
antebellum  years 
begin: 1830-1850 

by  Harry  L.  Watson 

In  1820,  a  New  York  author  named 
Washington  Irving  published  a  story 
about  an  old  man  named  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  who  fell  asleep  for  twenty  years  while 
the  world  changed  around  him.  Before  long, 
visitors  from  out  of  state  were  calling  North 
Carolina  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  State.  These 
people  thought  that  Tar  Heel  leaders  were 
“taking  a  long  nap”  from  supporting  needed 
changes  in  transportation,  education,  and 
farming  while  some  states  in  the  country 
were  making  great  progress  in  those  areas 
and  more. 

North  Carolina  fought  this  unflattering 
image  from  about  1830,  when  reforms  and 
changes  began  to  take  place,  until  1861, 
when  the  Civil  War  began.  Historians  call 
these  years  of  relative  growth  and  prosperity 
the  antebellum  years. 

Times  of  change  . . .  elsewhere 

These  were  exciting  years  in  American 
history.  New  inventions  like  the  steamboat, 
the  railroad,  and  the  telegraph  were  moving 
people,  goods,  and  information  faster  than 
ever  before.  Immigrants  were  pouring  into 
the  nation’s  cities.  Pioneers  were  streaming 
across  the  Appalachian  Mountains  to  settle 
the  lands  beyond.  Democracy  was  expanding 
rapidly  as  new  groups  of  citizens  were  getting 
the  right  to  vote,  and  political  parties  and 
political  campaigns  began  boiling  with  new 
energy.  Religious  revivals  were  transforming 
America’s  churches,  and  enthusiastic  idealists 
were  planning  new  ways  to  improve  society. 
Reformers  were  starting  programs  to  free 
slaves,  bring  equality  to  women,  end  the 
abuse  of  alcohol,  change  the  treatment  of 
criminals,  establish  public  schools,  and 
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Wilmington  was  a  thriving  coastal  port  by  the  antebellum 
period — in  fact,  it  was  the  largest  town  in  the  state.  But 
other  areas  suffered  from  poor  methods  of  getting  people  and 
goods  from  place  to  place.  This  was  one  reason  the  state  had 
been  nicknamed  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  State.  Towns  on  the 
east  coast  were  well  established  and  had  centered  their 
movements  along  rivers  and  sounds.  Citizens  who  lived 
on  those  waterways  had  little  trouble  trading  with  each 
other,  other  states,  and  even  other  countries.  Citizens  in  the 
western  backcountry,  however,  above  the  fall  line,  had  great 
difficulty  traveling  and  trading  by  water.  They  relied  more 
on  rutted  or  muddy  roadways  that  made  trips  long  and 
unprofitable.  A  need for  improvements  in  transportation  as 
well  as  changes  in  public  education  and  farming  techniques 
was  a  great  cause  of  tensions  between  sections  of  the  state — 
the  east  was  satisfied  with  the  way  things  were,  the  west 
wanted  change.  This  tension  was  known  as  sectionalism 
and  was  a  center  of  attention  during  the  antebellum  years. 

improve  the  lives  of  those  who  were  poor, 
blind,  deaf,  or  mentally  ill. 

While  many  of  these  activities  were 
beginning  to  take  place  elsewhere,  though, 
North  Carolinians  who  wanted  reform  at 
home  felt  change  was  coming  too  slowly. 

They  felt  the  state  seemed  backward  and  poor. 


Definitions 

Antebellum  means  “ before 
the  war ” — in  this  case,  the 
Civil  War. 

Cash  crops  are  crops  that 
are  grown  to  sell  at  a  market 
and  provide  a  profit  for  the 
grower. 

Democracy  is  a  form  of 
government  that  is  run  by 
the  people  through  direct 
involvement  in  meetings 
or  through  the  election  of 
representatives.  In  general, 
democratic  activities  in  the 
antebellum  years  would  have 
revolved  around  voting  and 
ruling  by  majority. 

Diversifying  is  creating 
variety. 

Flourish  is  another  word 
for  thr  ive  or  prosper. 


Transportation  needs 

prevented  progress 

North  Carolina’s  backward  image  stemmed 
largely  from  an  inadequate  transportation 
system.  In  these  years,  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  way  to  move  people  and  goods  any 
distance  was  by  boat.  But  rivers  in  North 
Carolina,  especially  above  the  fall  line,  were 
not  easily  navigable  because  they  were  shallow 
and  often  blocked  with  rocks,  rapids,  and 
sandbars. 


To  hamper  is  to  interfere 
with,  or  get  in  the  way  of. 

An  immigrant  is  a  person 
who  is  moving  into  a  country 
from  another  country. 

During  the  antebellum  era, 
millions  of  Germans  and 
Irish  immigrated  into  the 
United  States. 

When  something  is 
inadequate,  it  is  not  good 
enough  to  serve  its  purpose. 
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Definitions  (continued) 

An  institution  is  an 
established  practice  in  a 
society  or  culture.  American 
slavery  was  sometimes  called 
the  “peculiar  institution ” 
because  the  practice  seemed 
exempt from  commonly 
accepted  laws. 

Reforms  are  changes ,  usually 
improvements.  Reformers 
are  the  people  who  envision 
or  lead  those  changes. 

Subsistence,  or  self-sufficient, 
farmers  provide  for  their 
own  basic  needs  first, 
without  help  from  others. 

For  instance,  growing  their 
own  food  and  taking  care  of 
their  own  homes  are  primary 
concerns. 

At  this  time,  the  west  in 
North  Carolina  included 
what  has  become  the 
Piedmont  as  well  as  the 
Mountain  region.  Another 
term  for  this  west  is  the 
backcountry.  The 
backcountry  begins  at  the 
fall  line,  or  fall  zone — an 
imaginary  line  that  connects 
the  locations  on  rivers  where 
waterfalls  are  first found 
when  traveling  inland. 

Above  the  fall  line,  rivers  are 
more  difficult  to  navigate. 


Slavery  was  another  reason  for  North  Carolina’s  backward 
image,  because  it  hampered  the  state’s  economy.  It  was  also 
another  reason  for  sectionalism  in  the  state,  since  most  of  the 
state’s  slaves  were  used  on  eastern  plantations.  The  western 
backcountry  was  instead  home  to  independent  yeoman 
farmers  who  relied  on  themselves  and  their  families  and 
neighbors  to  get  work  done. 

Even  if  a  boat  could  reach  the  coast,  the 
Outer  Banks  blocked  access  to  the  ocean  and 
created  treacherous  sailing  conditions  for  ships 
heading  for  other  states  or  for  Europe.  The 
only  other  ways  to  travel  at  the  time  involved 
using  roads  that  were  so  muddy  and  rutted 
that  it  could  take  weeks  for  a  farmer  to  haul 
his  produce  to  market  with  a  horse  and  wagon. 

Slavery  contributed  to 

North  Carolina's  sleepy  times,  too 

Slavery  was  another  major  factor  contributing 
to  North  Carolina’s  Rip  Van  Winkle  image. 
The  “peculiar  institution”  of  slavery  was  very 
widespread  in  antebellum  North  Carolina  and 
the  other  southern  states.  In  fact,  by  the  end 
of  the  antebellum  period  in  1861,  more  than 
one  out  of  every  three  North  Carolinians  was 
an  African  American  slave. 

Enslaved  persons  often  labored  on  large 
farms,  or  plantations,  on  which  they  worked 


to  raise  cash  crops  like  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
rice  for  their  owners  to  sell  for  a  profit.  Most 
of  these  plantations  were  located  in  eastern 
North  Carolina  where  nearby  rivers  and 
seaports  made  transporting  their  products 
somewhat  less  expensive.  Other  slaves 
worked  on  medium-sized  farms  and  in 
homes  and  workshops  throughout  the  state. 
Generally  speaking,  slaves  were  least  common 
in  the  west,  where  poor  transportation 
networks  slowed  trade. 

Slavery  created  many  problems  for  North 
Carolina.  First,  the  slaves  themselves  often 
suffered  from  overwork,  poor  food  and  living 
conditions,  harsh  and  painful  punishments, 
separation  from  family  members,  and  the 
denial  of  schooling.  In  addition,  slavery 
hampered  the  North  Carolina  economy,  even 
though  its  use  was  a  profitable  way  to  grow 
crops.  Slavery  promoted  “growth”  but  not 
“development.”  In  other  words,  slaveholders 
tended  to  use  their  profits  to  buy  more  land 
and  more  slaves  and  to  grow  more  and  more 
of  the  same  kinds  of  crops  (that  is  growth). 
But  they  did  not  experiment  much  with 
improving  machinery  or  methods  or 
diversifying  to  other  industries  or  businesses 
(that  would  be  development).  Almost  every 
year,  owners’  plantations  grew  a  little  larger 
and  their  harvests  more  plentiful  (those  are 
results  of  growth).  But  cities  did  not  flourish, 
technology  did  not  advance,  and  new  skills 
and  education  spread  slowly  (those  would  be 
results  of  development).  As  a  result,  North 
Carolina  and  the  other  southern  states  fell  far 
behind  the  level  of  economic  development  in 
the  northern  free  states. 


This  map  outlines  settlement  dates  for  North  Carolina.  One 
of  the  reasons  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  controlled  the 
legislature  for  so  long  was  that  it  had  been  settled  longer  and 
so  had  more  residents  than 
the  newer  Piedmont  and 
Mountain  regions  of 
the  west. 


Rip's  image  did  not  bother  everyone 

Most  white  families,  however,  lived  on  small 
farms  without  slaves  and  often  far  away  from 
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good  transportation  routes.  Unlike  plantation 
owners,  they  could  not  live  by  selling  their 
crops  to  others,  because  the  long  and  costly 
trip  to  market  might  cost  more  than  profits 
from  the  journey.  Moreover,  if  they 
concentrated  on  raising  market  crops  like 
cotton  or  tobacco,  they  had  to  worry  that  a 
sudden  drop  in  the  market  price  might  leave 
them  without  enough  money  to  buy  food. 
Instead  of  raising  crops  to  sell,  these  families 
focused  on  raising  just  enough  corn  and  pork 
to  feed  themselves.  At  year’s  end,  they  could 
sell  what  they  had  left  over  to  buy  the  things 
they  could  not  make.  Historians  call  these 
farmers  “yeoman”  or  subsistence  farmers. 

Subsistence  farmers  lived  all  over  North 
Carolina,  but  they  were  most  numerous  in 
the  more  isolated  backcountry,  or  the  west 
of  the  time.  They  lived  very  simply,  often  in 
log  cabins  with  a  single  room,  and  dressed 
in  homespun  clothing.  The  whole  family 
worked  together  to  operate  the  farm. 

When  tasks  grew  too  heavy  for  the  labor 
of  one  household,  they  helped  neighbors 
by  sharing  work  in  quilting  bees,  barn- 
raisings,  and  corn-husking  frolics. 

It  was  a  hard  life,  but  yeoman  farmers 
who  owned  their  land  and  stayed  out  of  debt 
did  not  have  to  raise  cash  for  landlords  or  bill 
collectors.  They  treasured  the  independence 
that  subsistence  farming  offered  them  and 
could  be  very  suspicious  of  any  changes  that 
might  put  them  under  the  control  of  more 
powerful  people  from  far  away.  Even  if 
they  became  dissatisfied,  most  farmers  and 
planters  did  not  think  about  change.  Land 
farther  west  was  still  too  plentiful.  They 
could  decide  to  move  away. 

The  opening  of  new  lands  in  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi  tempted  many  white 
North  Carolinians  to  try  their  luck  in  other 
parts  of  the  South.  There,  they  hoped  to  leave 
behind  North  Carolina’s  worn-out  fields  and  to 
find  richer  soil  on  which  they  could  better  grow 
their  crops.  They  also  hoped  to  find  deeper 
and  more  easily  traveled  rivers  on  which  they 
could  move  their  products  more  cheaply  and 
efficientiy.  Others  sought  new  homes  in 
northern  states  like  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
They  went  north  for  the  same  reasons  and 
more:  In  the  North,  slavery  was  illegal. 

But  change  did  come 

Finally,  a  few  North  Carolina  leaders  began 
to  act  to  change  the  image  of  the  Rip  Van 


During  the  antebellum  period,  ideas  of  reform  began  to  take 
hold  Roads  and  railroads  were  built  with  government  support. 
By  1840,  trains  like  this  one  in  Raleigh,  were  beginning  to  take 
the  place  of  river  transportation.  Public  schools  were  started, 
and  new  hospitals  were  established  State  leaders  bragged  that 
"Old  Rip"  had  awakened  at  last.  But  these  same  leaders  were 
still  committed  to  supporting  slavery  over  all  else. 

Winkle  State.  They  wanted  the  state  to  build 
new  roads,  canals,  and  later  railroads  to  open 
up  isolated  parts  of  the  state.  They  wanted 
to  create  a  public  school  system  to  bring 
education  to  more  people  and  to  start 
reforms  that  could  improve  the  lives  of 
North  Carolina’s  unfortunate  citizens. 

Other  reformers  tried  to  make  politics  more 
democratic  and  to  give  more  men  the  right 
to  vote.  A  few  even  wanted  to  do  away  with 
slavery,  but  those  efforts  were  weak  and  very 
unpopular  with  white  citizens. 

These  reform  plans  were  controversial 
in  antebellum  North  Carolina,  because  the 
wealth  and  political  power  in  the  state  were 
concentrated  in  the  eastern  section  where 
transporting  goods  to  market  was  not  so 
difficult  and  slave  labor  was  deeply  rooted. 
The  biggest  problems  with  transportation 
and  poverty  were  in  parts  of  the  western 
section,  the  backcountry  and  mountains. 
Building  railroads  and  schools  there  would 
be  expensive  and  would  have  to  be  supported 
by  higher  taxes  across  the  state.  But  eastern 
North  Carolina  taxpayers  did  not  want  to 
pay  higher  taxes  to  benefit  the  west. 

Even  in  the  west,  some  yeoman  farmers 
did  not  support  reforms.  They  worried  about 
high  taxes  and  wondered  if  the  new  railroads 
might  end  their  independence  along  with 
their  isolation.  Other  yeomen  disagreed  and 
welcomed  the  chance  to  make  more  money 
by  shipping  cash  crops  to  market.  Politicians 
fought  long  and  hard  over  reforms  because 
people  in  one  section,  east  or  west,  often  did 
not  understand  or  care  about  situations  in  the 
other.  But  reformers  argued  that  progress 
would  be  good  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 


A 

chronology 

of 

antebellum 

life 

1829 

On  the  eve  of  the 
antebellum  era,  a  North 
Carolina  slave  named 
George  Moses  Horton 
publishes  his  first  book  of 
poetry,  The  Hope  of  Liberty. 
Horton  later  will  become 
famous  for  writing  acrostic 
poems  for  students  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

1829-1837 

A  hero  to  the  “common 
people”  as  a  frontiersman 
and  Indian  fighter,  Andrew 
Jackson  is  elected  to  two 
terms  as  president  of  the 
United  States.  Jackson’s 
ideas  against  a  strong 
federal  government  and 
federal  involvement  in 
internal  improvements 
become  the  basis  of  a  new 
Democratic  Party.  (Many 
of  these  Democrats  later 
became  members  of  the 
Democratic-Republican 
Party.)  Nathaniel  Macon 
promotes  the  agrarian 
lifestyle  and  states’  rights 
ideals  of  this  party. 

1830s 

Many  of  North  Carolina’s 
first  private  colleges  are 
started  by  members  of 
religious  groups:  Wake 
Forest  by  the  Baptists 
in  1834,  New  Garden 
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Definitions 

Abolitionism  is  a  movement 
to  end  something — in  this 
case,  to  do  away  with  slavery. 

In  earlier  times  like  the 
antebellum  era,  judges  in 
certain  areas  were  required 
to  travel  to  different  towns  to 
hold  court.  Their  routes  were 
called  circuits,  so  the  courts 
were  called  circuit  courts. 

A  literary  genre  is  a  category, 
or  style  of  writing,  such  as 
mystery,  fiction,  or  short  story. 

An  itinerant  teacher  is  a 
teacher  who  travels  from 
place  to  place  to  teach. 

A  novel  is  a  fictionalized, 
book-length  story  that  has 
characters  and  a  plot.  Novels 
can  be  based  on  true  events. 

Propaganda  is  the  spreading 
of  false  or  exaggerated  ideas 
about  something  in  order  to 
make  it  sound  different  than 
it  really  is. 

An  author  who  publishes  his 
work  using  a  false  name  is 
using  a  pseudonym  to  hide 
his  true  identity. 

A  travelogue  is  a  descriptive 
report  about  a  trip. 

A  yankee  was  a  northerner 
or  a  person  with  northern 
“. sympathies ”  or  ideals. 


W.  Keats  Sparrow  is 
currently  dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  East  Carolina  University 
in  Greenville,  where  he  is 
working  on  an  anthology 
of  North  Carolina  literature 
from  the  colonial  period  to 
the  present.  He  has 
published  articles  in  the 
North  Carolina  Historical 
Review  and  other  works. 

Illustrations  in  this  sidebar 
are  copied from  The  Old 
South  Illustrated,  a  compil¬ 
ation  of  Porte  Crayon's  work. 


Views  through 
pen  and  ink: 
North  Carolina's 
antebellum 
literature 
records 
an  era 

by  W.  Keats  Sparrow 


In  antebellum  times,  no  video  or  still  cameras  existed.  Neither  did 
televisions  or  radios,  tape  recorders,  or  even  telephones.  So  hovi  do  we  know 
what  happened  during  those  years?  One  way  is  through  the  literature  that 
was  produced  In  the  spring  of 1856,  for  example,  David  Hunter  Strother, 
who  used  the  pseudonym  Porte  Crayon,  wrote  and  illustrated  an  account 
of  a  journey  through  North  Carolina.  His  pencil  sketches  and  written 
descriptions  of  what  he  saw  captured  North  Carolina’s  character  on 
the  eve  of  America’s  Civil  War. 


Since  the  late  1500s,  many  men  and  women  have 
written  about  the  area  we  now  call  North 
Carolina — its  geography,  history,  society,  and 
politics.  They  have  written  travelogues,  diaries,  poetry, 
even  propaganda  reports  for  royalty  and  relatives  back 
in  the  Old  World.  In  fact,  North  Carolina  easily  boasts 
the  longest  English-written  literary  history  of  any  state. 


African  American  poetry  and  frontier  novels 
Intriguing  literary  works  began  to  appear  in  North 
Carolina  early  in  the  antebellum  era.  Two  of  these 
works  were  important  contributions  to  literature 
because  they  dealt  with  issues  that  were  debated  at  that 
time — issues  surrounding  slavery  and  Native  American 
and  European  conflict — especially  in  the  eastern 
United  States. 

In  1829,  just  before  the  era  began,  a  collection  of 
poetry  called  The  Hope  of  Liberty:  Containing  a  Number 
of  Poetical  Pieces  was  published.  George  Moses  Horton, 
its  author,  was  an  African  American  slave  in  Chatham 
County.  He  is  still  referred  to  as  the  state’s  first 
professional  poet,  and  his  contributions  are  considered 
among  the  nation’s  earliest  literary  works  by  an  African 
American.  His  poetry  reveals  a  hope  for  liberty  felt  by 
an  entire  culture  of  oppressed  people.  Oddly,  most 
blacks  could  not  have  read  Horton’s  work  (since  most 
were  not  allowed  to  learn  to  read),  but  white  society 
showed  interest  and  appreciation  through  purchasing  it. 

Robert  Strange’s  1839  epic  frontier  novel 
Eoneguski;  or,  the  Cherokee  Chief:  A  Tale  of  Past  Wars,  by 
an  American  provides  a  look  at  the  hopes  and  dreams 
of  another  culture — Native  American.  Strange,  a 
Fayetteville  native,  used  material  he  gathered  as  a 
circuit  court  judge  in  western  North  Carolina  to 
write  this  novel.  Eoneguski  is  valuable  as  a  record  of 
Cherokee  customs  and  legends  and  as  a  look  at  clashes 
that  faced  the  different  groups  that  came  together  in 
the  early  decades  of  America’s  settlement. 


Gregory  Seaworthy’s  two  books  Nag’s  Head;  or,  Two 
Months  among  “ The  Bankers”:  A  Story  of  Sea-Shore  Life 
and  Manners  (1850)  and  Bertie;  or,  Life  in  the  Old  Field: 
A  Humorous  Novel  (1851)  are  considered  masterpieces 
of  North  Carolina  literature  from  the  1800s.  Seaworthy 
was  a  pseudonym  used  by  George  Higby  Throop 
(pronounced  “troop”).  Throop  was  an  itinerant 
schoolmaster  from  the  North  who  served  as  a  teacher 
for  children  on  several  northeastern  North  Carolina 
plantations. 

Nag’s  Head  is  the  story  of  one  of  these  families  that 
moves  to  the  Outer  Banks  during  a  summer  to  escape 
an  outbreak  of  malaria.  Throop’s  accounts  of  this 
seaside  holiday  provide  a  glimpse  into  the  wealthy 
planter  lifestyle  and  into  the  living  conditions  of  this 
part  of  the  state  at  the  time.  Bertie  is  a  superb  example 
of  the  then-popular  plantation  novel  genre.  Its  story 
unfolds  through  the  eyes  of  a  northern  visitor  who 
finds  romance  in  the  culture,  environment,  and  young 
people  of  a  plantation  in  coastal  North  Carolina  in  the 
1840s.  But  the  visitor  finds  another  side  to  this  life 
when  one  of  the  plantation’s  young  men  returns  from  a 
northern  university  with  ideas  of  Yankee  abolitionism. 

A  North  Carolina  work  that  focuses  on  the 
negative  side  of  the  South’s  slave  culture  is  a  work 
by  native  son  Hinton  Rowan  Helper.  Helper’s  book, 
The  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South,  and  How  to  Meet  It 
(1857),  attacked  slaveholders  and  warned  of  an 
impending  slave  uprising.  Antislavery  Republicans 
from  the  North  printed  and  circulated  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  this  book  during  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1860  to  show  that  not  all  southerners 
supported  slavery.  Helper  was  soon  run  out  of  the 
state  for  promoting  his  views. 


Novels  about  plantation  life  and  slavery 

Both  northerners  and  southerners  were  interested  in 

reading  about  slavery  and  plantation  life  in  the  South. 
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East 


One  of  the  major  conflicts  between  eastern  and  western  North 
Carolina  was  transportation.  At  the  time,  if  people  wanted  to 
travel  from  one  place  to  another,  they  walked,  rode  on  a  horse 
or  in  a  coach,  or  boarded  a  raft,  a  boat,  or  a  ship.  If  they 
wished  to  send  an  item  somewhere,  it  was  moved  by  wagon  or 
on  water — rivers,  sounds,  the  ocean.  Residents  of  the  east  had 
ready  access  to  all  of  these  tjeans  of  transportation  and  had 
very  few  problems  travelingfrom  place  to  place  or  shipping 
their  goods.  But  the  west  had  roads  that  turned  to  muddy  pools 
in  wet  weather  and  soft  sand  or  sun-baked  clay  in  dry.  The 
alternative  was  narrow,  winding  rivers  filled  with  obstacles. 


against 


west: 


The  fight  over  internal  improvements 

by  John  Lauritz  Larson 


From  the  earliest  days  of  its  exploration 
by  Europeans,  the  land  and  waterways 
seemed  to  do  their  best  to  frustrate 
growth  and  movement  in  what  was  to 
become  North  Carolina.  In  its  natural 
condition,  the  area  was  just  not  an  easy 
place  to  get  into  or  around  in.  Even  by  early 


antebellum  times,  the  Outer  Banks  still 
discouraged  oceangoing  traffic.  Obstacles 
like  rocks,  riffles,  and  snags  slowed  movement 
from  the  coast  inland,  and  winding  rivers 
doubled  or  tripled  the  land  distance  between 
two  points.  Traveling  by  land  was  nearly 
impossible  and  very  inefficient,  too.  In  wet 
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This  map  shows  the  trade  towns  and  ports 
that  particular  areas  of  the  state  traded  with  in 
1830.  Try  to  identify  the  rivers  and  major  towns  ( marked  with 
dots)  east  of  the  fall  line.  How  do  you  think  people  traveled  or  shipped 
goods  between  these  towns?  Can  you  find  the  major  port  ( marked  with 
a  square)  for  each  area?  Try  to  identify  the  rivers  and  towns  west  of  the 

fall  line.  How  might  people  have  traveled  or  shipped  goods  between  these  towns?  (Remember  to  consider 
the  geography  of  the  areas  and  difficulties  in  traveling. )  Where  do  you  think  their  ports  were  located? 


Boarding  School  (which 
later  became  Guilford 
College)  by  the  Quakers 
in  1837,  Davidson  by  the 
Presbyterians  in  1837,  and 
Union  Institute  (which 
later  became  Trinity  and 
then  Duke)  by  the 
Methodists  in  1839, 
just  to  name  a  few. 

Early  1830s 

Most  North  Carolinians 
now  live  in  the  Piedmont 
and  Mountain  regions,  the 
“west”  of  the  time.  But  as 
mandated  by  the  state’s 
constitution,  which  was 
written  and  approved  in 
1776,  representatives 
from  the  Coastal  Plain, 
or  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
control  the  government 
and  prevent  reforms  and 
improvements  that  could 
help  the  west  grow. 
Reformers  are  beginning 
to  threaten  bold  actions 
if  a  convention  to  change 
the  constitution  is  not 
authorized. 

May  28,  1830 

President  Andrew  Jackson 
signs  the  Indian  Removal 
Act,  calling  for  the 
resetdement  of  all  Native 
Americans  to  lands  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

1830-1832 

Montfort  Stokes 
(Democratic-Republican, 


Definitions 

Congenial  is  another  word 
for  agreeable,  or  suitable. 

Conservative  people  usually 
resist  change. 

Internal  improvement  was 
the  term  used  to  promote 
state  projects  for  better 
transportation.  At first,  these 
improvements  were  primarily 
building  roads  and  canals 
and  widening  and  deepening 
rivers,  but  as  technologies 
became  known,  internal 
improvements  also  came  to 
include  building  railroads, 
which  soon  replaced  canals 
and  river  projects. 

A  panic  is  a  small  economic 
depression,  or  recession.  It  is 
often  caused  by  people  fearing 
that  something  is  going  to 
happen  more  than  by  an 
actual  event. 

In  this  case,  reapportionment 
is  a  change  in  the  way  of 
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Democrat)  serves  as 
governor.  A  supporter  of 
Andrew  Jackson  and  his 
new  Democratic  Party, 
Stokes  disagrees  with  fellow 
Democrat  Nathaniel  Macon 
over  slaver}',  saying  he 
would  join  any  movement  to 
abolish  it  through  the 
United  States  Constitution. 
Stokes  was  nominated  for 
governor  in  1824  and  1828 
before  being  elected  by  the 
legislature  in  1830  and  1831. 

1831 

Christopher  Bechtler 
establishes  a  private  mint 
in  Rutherford  County. 

By  1857,  the  Bechtler 


Definitions  (continued) 

dividing  districts  and 
assigning  representatives  in 
state  government. 

When  people  elect 
representatives  to  run  their 
government ,  their 
government  is  a  republic. 

A  riffle  in  a  waterway  is  a 
shallow  area  where  the 
bottom  actually  rises  to  break 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

In  this  case,  a  speculator  is  a 
person  who  bought  up  land 
for  a  cheap  price  because  he 
thought  improvements  would 
be  made  to  increase  the  land's 
value.  The  speculator  could 
then  sell  the  land  and  make  a 
profit. 

States’  rights  advocates 
believed  individual  states 
had  the  legal  right  to  control 
their  own  affairs  without 
interference  from  a  strong 
national  government. 

Stock  subscriptions  are  sold 
to  raise  money  for  a  project. 

A  subscriber  can  usually  buy 
any  amount  of  stock  in 
exchange  for  a  future  return, 
or  profit. 

A  topographical  survey  is  a 
study  of  the  land  and  its 
surface features. 

At  this  time,  the  west  in 
North  Carolina  included 
what  has  become  the 
Piedmont  as  well  as  the 
Mountain  region. 


weather,  many  roads  turned  to  muddy  bogs. 

In  dry  weather,  their  soft  sand  and  dust 
slowed  man,  beast,  and  wagon  wheel. 

Soon  after  the  American  Revolution 
(1776-1783),  some  North  Carolina  leaders 
had  recognized  an  urgent  need  for  improving 
the  state’s  trade  systems  and  navigation 
routes.  As  early  as  1791,  Governor  Alexander 
Martin  warned  that  other  states  were 
“opening  their  rivers  and  cutting  canals,” 
creating  valuable  advantages  that  North 
Carolina  did  not  enjoy.  Others  noticed  that 
North  Carolina  was  losing  much  of  the  trade 
in  the  state’s  northeast  and  west  to  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina,  because  destinations  in 
those  states  were  easier  for  Tar  Heels  to  reach 
than  many  areas  in  their  own  home  state. 

A  sectional  split  arises 

Long  before  the  antebellum  era,  slaveholding 
planters  in  the  Coastal  Plain  had  adapted  to 
this  discouraging  transportation  network. 
Confining  their  trade  to  the  North  Carolina 
coast  and  rivers  up  to  the  fall  line  only 
occasionally  limited  their  wealth  and 
influence.  Neither  did  it  seem  to  disturb 
their  control  of  North  Carolina’s  early 
society  and  government. 

At  the  same  time,  poor  transportation 
actuallv  seemed  to  aid  western  pioneers  who 
struggled  into  the  backcountry — it  provided 
a  kind  of  barrier  from  the  culture  of  the  coast 
and  forced  them  to  be  independent  and  learn 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

A  perpetual  struggle  for  power  quickly 
developed  between  these  two  sections.  The 
eastern  planters  tried  to  keep  control  of  state 
government  in  order  to  avoid  paying  higher 
taxes  on  their  land  and  property,  namely  their 
slaves.  Western  residents,  often  led  by  urban 
merchants  as  well  as  small  farmers,  begged  for 
internal  improvements  that  would  allow  them 
to  move  people  and  goods  into,  around  in,  and 
out  of  their  landlocked  regions  more  easily. 

It  seemed  appropriate  to  supporters  of 
internal  improvement,  commonly  known  as 
internal  improvers,  for  the  government  to 
promote  general  prosperity  throughout  the 
state.  In  the  words  of  Governor  Nathaniel 
Alexander  in  1806,  “nothing”  was  “more 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of .  .  .  government, 
than  the  application  of  resources  [taxes] 
derived  from  all  for  the  benefit  of  all.” 


Archibald  DeBow  Murphey: 

Leader  of  a  growing  state 
envisioning  change 

by  John  Lauritz  Larson 

Elected  to  the  North 
Carolina  Senate  in 
1812,  Archibald 
DeBow  Murphey  fought 
for  public  education 
and  statewide  internal 
improvement.  He 
believed  that  the  success 
of  a  republic  depended  on 
the  quality  of  its  citizens 
and  that  any  tax  money 
that  was  spent  on 
improving  the  intellectual  or  material  parts  of  their  lives 
would  be  repaid  by  improving  their  standard  of  living 
and  quality  of  life. 

Murphey ’s  1817  Report  on  Education  proposed  a 
system  of  primary  schools  and  academies  to  prepare 
students  for  the  existing  state  university  at  Chapel  Hill. 
A  state  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  elected  by  members 
of  the  General  Assembly,  would  be  charged  with 
managing  a  school  fund;  organizing  the  schools, 
curriculum,  and  instruction;  and  providing  for  the 
advancement  of  poor  children  (at  public  expense) 
through  the  highest  levels  of  education  their  talents 
warranted.  Although  the  state  did  create  a  “Literary' 
Fund”  in  1826,  nothing  came  of  Murphey ’s  plan  until 
the  first  general  public  school  law  of  1839. 

Murphey ’s  1819  Memoir  of  Internal  Improvements 
received  wider  attention.  In  it  Murphey  expressed  his 
belief  that  government  was  obligated  not  just  to 
preserve  liberty  but  also  to  advance  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  a  whole  community. 

Planters  from  the  east  who  were  serving 
in  the  General  Assembly  disagreed.  They  did 
not  need  internal  improvements  to  market 
their  crops,  and  they  resented  spending  any 
government  tax  money  that  did  not  benefit 
themselves  directly.  Furthermore,  many 
eastern  planters  worried  that  economic 
development  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
would  shift  population  away  from  the  Coastal 
Plain  and  threaten  their  longtime  control  of 
political  power.  Unwilling  to  admit  their 
selfish  concerns  in  public,  though,  these 
eastern  politicians  simply  proclaimed  that  no 
government  should  tax  and  spend  to  improve 
transportation  and  development.  They 
managed  to  convince  many  Tar  Heel  voters 
that  such  development  only  wasted  money, 
favored  bankers  and  commercial  speculators, 
and  threatened  the  political  liberty  of  a  free 
people. 

Until  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812, 
eastern  planters  overpowered  western 
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internal  improvers.  The  return  of  peace, 
however,  began  a  burst  of  public  spending 
for  internal  improvements  in  other  states  that 
North  Carolina  could  not  ignore.  New  York 
led  the  way  with  its  famous  Erie  Canal. 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  all  poured 
money  into  programs  that  opened  their 
frontiers  and  improved  trade. 

Finally,  some  signs  of  change 

Archibald  DeBow  Murphey  used  this 
national  trend  for  internal  improvements 
to  start  a  campaign  in  the  Old  North  State. 
Planters,  he  argued,  were  wrong  to  oppose 
government  spending  for  roads  and  canals, 
since  recent  developments  in  England, 

France,  and  other  states  in  the  Union  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  public  works  increased 
public  wealth  for  all. 

It  was  time,  he  proposed,  to  improve 
navigation  on  the  Neuse,  Tar,  Cape  Fear, 

Yadkin,  and  Catawba  Rivers.  He  then 
suggested  connecting  these  water  routes 
with  turnpike  roads.  He  felt  this  new  network 
would  lure  Tar  Heel  farmers  to  market  towns 
throughout  the  state  and  would  “break  the 
spell”  that  almost  forced  western  North 
Carolinians  to  trade  with  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina.  Murphey  s  program  at  first 
was  defeated,  but  over  the  next  three  years  he 
won  support  for  a  state  engineer,  for  stock 
subscriptions  to  several  river  improvement 

When  Archibald  DeBow  Murphey  first  proposed  his 
plan  for  improving  transportation  in  North  Carolina 
in  1818/1819,  steamboats  were  becoming  the  leading  way  of 
transporting  people  and  goods.  His  plan  focused  on  making 
the  states  rivers  deeper  and  wider  and  then  building  canals 
to  connect  them.  This  map  outlines  his  plan.  Notice  how  his 
proposed  network  of  feeder  roads  and  water  improvements 
redirected  traffic  from  the  Piedmont  and  even  Mountain 
regions  to  the  port  of  Wilmington,  then  the  largest  city  in 


corporations,  and  lor  various  topographical 
surveys. 

In  1819,  a  devastating  business  panic 
ruined  agricultural  prices  and  left  many  North 
Carolinians  unable  to  pay  their  debts.  Worried 
that  hard  times  would  wreck  support  for  his 
program  of  improvements,  Murphey  rushed 
to  print  a  ninety-page  Memoir  of  Internal 
Improvements ,  which  blamed  hard  times  on 
the  state’s  stubborn  refusal  to  spend  money. 

The  basic  shell  of  Murphey ’s  program 
was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1819,  but  adequate  funding  for  its  projects 
did  not  soon  follow.  While  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  spent  millions 
of  dollars  apiece  between  1815  and  1825, 
North  Carolina  spent  barely  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  performing  inadequate 
surveys,  attempting  to  dredge  rivers  and 
open  inlets,  creating  turnpike  roads,  and 
building  faulty  canals. 

Other  problems  stood  in  the  way  of 
improvements  in  North  Carolina,  too. 
Mechanical  technology  and  advances  in 
engineering  were  scarce  at  the  time,  even 
in  states  that  were  able  to  accomplish  much 
more.  And,  few  states  faced  a  more 
discouraging  landscape. 

Slow  progress  will  lead  to 

bigger  changes 

Experiences  in  other  states  had  proven  that 
major  internal  improvements  were  indeed 

the  state.  Do  you  think  his  plan  would  have  attracted  some 
of  the  produce  that  was  formerly  being  shipped  into  South 
Carolina ?  Do  you  think  his  improvements  to  other  rivers  in 
the  Coastal  Plain  would  have  attracted  traffic  away  fiom 
Virginia?  Notice,  too,  the  swamplands  he  labeled  along  the 
coast.  Another  part  of  his  plan  was  to  drain  these  swamps 
and  sell  the  "new”  land.  Money  from  those  sales  would  have 
funded  his  other  proposal — to  improve  education  of  the 
general  public. 


Mint  will  produce  more 
than  S3, 600, 000  in  gold 
coins,  in  addition  to  tons 
of  gold  jewelry,  (see  1848) 

1831 

Cyrus  Hall  McCormick 
demonstrates  a  new 
invention  that  cuts 
fourteen  times  as  much 
grain  as  is  possible  by 
hand.  His  “reaper”  will  be 
as  revolutionary  to  grain 
farmers  in  the  North  and 
the  new  West  as  the  earlier 
cotton  gin  (1793)  was  to 
southern  cotton  growers. 

1831 

The  General  Assembly 
passes  a  law  forbidding 
African  American 
preachers  from  speaking 
at  worship  services  where 
slaves  from  different 
masters  are  in  attendance. 
Other  harsh  new  slave 
codes  are  also  passed 
to  tighten  control  over 
North  Carolina’s  slaves. 

January  1, 1831 
The  Liberator  is  first 
published  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  It  is  edited 
and  published  by  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  an  African 
American. 

June  21, 1831 

A  fire  in  Raleigh  destroys 
the  state  capitol  and  the 
famed  statue  of  George 
Washington  by  Antonio 
Canova  that  was  inside  it. 

August  1831 

Virginia  slave  and  preacher 
Nat  Turner  leads  some 
twenty  followers  on  a 
bloody  revolt  through 
Southampton  County, 
Virginia,  just  north  of  the 
North  Carolina  border. 
Their  march  will  end  with 
the  slaughter  of  fifty-seven 
whites  and  the  November 
executions  of  Turner  and 
his  gang.  Turner’s 
execution  is  the  most  noted 
since  Denmark  Vesey  and 
thirty-five  conspirators 
were  executed  in  South 
Carolina  for  planning  an 
uprising  in  1822. 

September  18, 1831 

In  Maryland,  a  widely 
publicized  race  is  held 
between  two  of  the 
most  common  modes  of 
power — horse  and  steam. 
The  horse  wins  when  the 
locomotive  Tom  Thumb 
springs  a  boiler  leak. 
Mechanical  breakdowns 
are  very  common  in  these 
early  days  of  rail  travel. 

1831-1832 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  visits 
the  United  States  from  France 
and  analyzes  the  American 
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system  of  government  He  is 
impressed  by  attempts  to  have 
both  liberty  and  equality. 


Nathaniel  Macon:  Leader  of  an 
agrarian  state  resisting  change 

by  R.  Charles  Route  III 


February'  1,  1832 

Archibald  DeBow  Murphey, 
North  Carolina's  leader  of 
internal  improvement  and 
educational  reform,  dies. 

1832-1835 

David  Lowry  Swain 
(no  party  affiliation  at 
this  time,  but  later  Whig) 
is  elected  by  the  legislature 
to  serve  as  a  figurehead 
governor,  just  to  prevent 
a  Democrat  from  serving. 
But  Swain  uses  his 
position  to  promote 
railroad  construction  and 
constitutional  reform  and 
becomes  popular  enough  to 
be  elected  unanimously 
to  a  second  term  and 
narrowly  to  a  third. 

In  five  terms  as  a 
representative  from 
Buncombe  County  to  the 
state  house  of  commons 
from  1824  to  1830,  Swain 
became  known  as  a 
champion  for  western 
interests,  especially  efforts 
to  create  more  western 
counties  and  therefore 
increase  the  west’s  voting 
power  in  the  legislature. 

In  1835,  he  will  become 
president  of  the  University 


Definitions 

An  abolitionist  is  a  person 
who  is  involved  in  a 
movement  to  end 
something — in  this  case, 
slavery. 

States’  rights  advocates 
believed  individual  states 
had  the  legal  right  to  control 
their  own  affairs  without 
interference  from  a  strong 
national  government. 


R.  Charles  Roule  III  is  a 
member  of  the  National 
Steamship  Historical  Society 
of  America  who  finally  took 
an  afternoon  cruise  on  the 
Henrietta  II  in  Wilmington 
last  year.  He  is  also  a 
freelance  writer/illustrator. 

The  portrait  of  Nathaniel 
Macon  is  used  courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Division  of 
Archives  and  History.  The 
photograph  of  the  standish  is 
from  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History. 


Following  the  War  of  1812,  North  Carolina 
seemed  to  lapse  into  a  “sleep”  of  comfort. 
Planters  from  eastern  North  Carolina  remained 
perfecdy  content  to  raise  crops,  get  them  to  market, 
and  make  money.  The  successful  economy  they  had 
created  was  supported  by  a  pool  of  enslaved  laborers 
and  a  network  of  coastal  transportation.  They  saw  no 
reason  to  change  an  agriculture-based  system  that  had 
worked  to  keep  them  wealthy  and  in  control  of  the 
state  since  the  1700s. 

They  were  also  largely  “old-timers”  who  could 
remember  the  domineering  and  interfering  British 
government.  They  had  lived  through  the  Revolutionary' 
War  (1776-1783)  that  ended  that  rule.  They  mistrusted 
big  government,  especially  a  strong  federal  government 
(which  they  equated  to  the  royalty  of  Britain),  and 
believed  that  governments  should  exist  only  to  protect 
property,  preserve  order,  and  enforce  private  contracts. 

A  leader  that  represented  them 

Because  they  were  happy  and  satisfied  with  their  lives 
and  because  they  were  hesitant  to  increase  the  role  of 
government  in  their  daily  lives,  these  eastern  planters, 
who  had  basically  always  controlled  the  state’s 
government,  supported  a  man  who  had  long  been 
a  part  of  it — Nathaniel  Macon. 

Macon  was  a  Warren  County  tobacco  planter,  born  in 
1758,  when  North  Carolina  was  still  a  colony  ruled  by  the 
king  of  England.  After  fighting  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  he  went  into  politics.  He  served  first  in  the  North 
Carolina  Senate  (1781-1785),  then  in  the  North  Carolina 
House  of  Commons,  then  in  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  (1791-1815),  where  he  was  once 
Speaker  of  the  House  (1801-1807),  and  finally  in  the 
United  States  Senate  (1815-1828).  Macon  became 
known  as  a  strong  states’  rights  advocate  and  a  stout 
guardian  of  the  agrarian  lifestyle  familiar  to  the  planters 
of  eastern  North  Carolina. 

“Why  depart  from  the  good  old  way,  which  has  kept 
us  in  quiet,  peace,  and  harmony  .  .  .  why  leave  the  road 
of  experience,  which  has  satisfied  all,  and  made  all 
happy,  to  take  [a]  new  way,  of  which  we  have  no 
experience?”  he  once  asked. 

North  Carolina  becomes  a  one-partv  state 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1800s,  two  political  parties 
were  rivals  in  North  Carolina.  The  Federalists  had  been 
in  control  of  the  new  nation  from  its  formation  until 
1801,  when  Thomas  Jefferson’s  Democratic-Republican 
Party  came  into  power.  Jefferson’s  party,  once  called  the 
Antifederalists,  promoted  agrarian  lifestyles  and  small 
government.  North  Carolina’s  planters  naturally 
followed  these  Jeffersonian  philosophies. 

And  they  followed  Macon  as  a  representative  of 
Jefferson.  Macon  was  a  Democratic-Republican.  Under 
the  administrations  of  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  James 
Monroe,  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  Macon  supported  his 
party’s  additional  beliefs  in  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  limited  national  economic 
policies,  and  states’  rights.  He  also  consistendy  opposed 
a  national  defense  program,  a  national  bank,  and  any 
kind  of  taxation  or  spending  plan  on  a  federal  scale. 


In  1814,  following  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812, 
the  Federalist  Party  lost  its  popularity  in  the  state,  and 
North  Carolina  came  to  have  only  one  political  party — 
the  Democratic-Republican  Party.  Elections  between 
its  competing  candidates  often  became  personality 
batdes,  not  issue  batdes.  So  for  the  next  twenty  years 
(or  until  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1835 
changed  the  power  structure  of  the  General  Assembly), 
control  of  the  state’s  government  came  to  rest  with 
eastern  planters,  Democratic-Republicans  like  Macon, 
who  continued  to  see  little  reason  for  change. 

No  changes  under  Macon 

Macon  did  not  want  to  fund  public  education  or  change 
the  state’s  electoral  process,  even  though  to  do  so  would 
have  allowed  smaller  landowners  and  more  common 
people  to  vote  for  more  offices.  He  also  disagreed  with 


Nathaniel  Macon  resisted  internal 
improvements  or  other  kinds  of 
reform  in  North  Carolina  during 
the  first  decades  of  the  1800s.  He 
had  learned  to  mistrust  strong 
central  governments  like  the  British 
monarchy ,  which  he  had  fought  to 
end  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
was  basically  content  with  the  way 
things  were.  This  standish ,  a  stand 
or  case  for  holding  writing 
materials,  was  owned  and  used  by 
Macon.  An  ink  well  was  carried  in 
the  compartment  on  the  far  right. 

In  the  compartment  on  the  far  left 
is  a  sandbox, 
which  was  used  to 
sprinkle  sand  over 
a  document  after 
it  was  written  to 
help  absorb  excess 
wet  ink.  The  long 
compartment  on 
the  back  s  ide 
would  have 
stored  a  supply 
of  quill  pens. 


the  idea  of  having  the  state  fund  roads,  canals,  railroads, 
or  other  transportation  improvements,  known  then  as 
“internal  improvements.”  He  insisted  these  improvements 
would  not  stimulate  the  economy,  just  waste  money. 

His  resistance  to  change  and  progress  was  particularly 
strong  regarding  internal  improvements  directed  or 
funded  by  the  federal  government.  Macon  and  the 
planters  he  represented  feared  northern  interference, 
especially  because  of  abolitionist  feelings  in  the  North. 
Macon  said,  “If  Congress  can  make  canals,  they  can 
with  more  [justification]  emancipate  [the  slaves].” 

Macon’s  influence  diminished  later  in  his  political 
career,  but  his  prestige  did  not.  Even  at  age  seventy- 
seven,  two  years  before  his  death,  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  state’s  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1835.  Following  the  convention,  the  Democratic- 
Republican  Party  began  to  lose  its  influence. 
Representatives  from  western  North  Carolina  became 
the  state’s  new  leaders  and  started  changing  the  state. 
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very  expensive.  But  the  eastern  planters  in 
control  of  North  Carolina’s  treasury  failed  to 
commit  money  to  seeing  any  plans  through. 
They  guarded  against  using  stocks  or  loans 
that  might  have  required  increasing  taxes  to 
make  future  payments  and  caused  the  failure 
of  Murphey’s  program. 

Friends  of  internal  improvements  even 
sought  federal  aid  for  major  projects.  But 
conservative  Democratic- Republicans  such 
as  Nathaniel  Macon  saw  federal  aid  as  a 
violation  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
and  a  threat  to  states’  rights.  This  political 


stand  by  a  respected  leader,  combined  with 
deep  suspicions  of  modern  technology  and 
expanded  commerce,  convinced  many  North 
Carolinians  that  internal  improvements 
were  bad  for  white  people’s  freedom  and 
independence. 

Voters  in  the  west  (where  more  white 
people  actually  lived)  reacted  by  demanding 
reapportionment — another  long  political 
struggle  that  eventually  led  to  a  constitutional 
convention. 


Nat  Turner's  revolt  in  Virginia 
raises  concerns  in  neighboring 
North  Carolina 

One  of  the  major  events  that  shaped 

opinions,  feelings,  and  fears  in  antebellum 
North  Carolina  was  the  1831  slave  revolt 
led  by  Nat  Turner.  In  early  August  1831,  Nat  was 
known  as  a  slave  preacher  on  a  small  plantation  in 
Southampton  County,  Virginia,  a  county  on  the 
North  Carolina  border.  Nat  had  been  born  in  1800  as 
a  slave  to  Benjamin  Turner.  Upon  Benjamin’s  death, 
when  Nat  was  about  ten,  Nat  became  the  property 
of  Benjamin’s  son  Samuel.  He  was  later  sold  to  a 
neighbor  named  Moore 
and,  when  Moore  died, 
was  inherited  by  Moore’s 
nine-year-old  son. 

Many  slaves  resented 
being  passed  around  and 
treated  as  a  piece  of 
property.  Nat  felt  that 
God  had  entrusted  him 
to  lead  a  bloody  revolt 
against  slavery.  After 
midnight  on  the 
morning  of  Monday, 

August  22, 1831,  Nat  led 
a  group  into  his  owner’s 
home.  All  in  the  family 
were  killed.  Members 
of  the  group  continued 
traveling  to  neighboring 
plantations,  where  they 
killed  whites,  stole 
weapons,  recruited 
additional  slaves, 
and  then  moved  on. 

By  dawn  on  Tuesday, 

August  23,  the  revolt 
was  over.  About  sixty 
whites  had  been  slain. 

But  as  many  as  two 
hundred  blacks  were 
soon  killed,  too.  Some 
of  them  were  free,  some 
enslaved,  yet  most  had 
had  nothing  to  do  with 


Nat  Turner  or  his  revolt.  They  were  killed  by  local 
whites  who  were  now  fearful  of  any  blacks  in  sight. 
They  were  also  killed  by  family  survivors  who  were 
searching  for  revenge  and  by  angry  militiamen. 
Others  were  captured,  imprisoned,  and  later  placed 
on  trial,  where  most  were  found  guilty  and  hanged 
or  sold  to  owners  in  the  Deep  South.  Nat  managed 
to  hide  until  October  30  when  he  was  captured. 

The  effects  of  Turner’s  revolt  are  difficult  to 
determine.  But  slave  codes  throughout  the  South  were 
quickly  revised  and  tightened.  In  North  Carolina,  new 
laws  tried  to  prevent  slaves  from  learning  to  read  and 
write  and  from  preaching  to  large  groups.  In  1835, 
free  blacks  lost  the  right  to  vote — could  drat,  too, 
have  been  related  to  Nat  Turner’s  revolt? 
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reproach  oo  its  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Justice. 

The  bouse  of  Dr.  Blount  was  the  last  attached 
by  the  squad  above  mentioned,  Id  the  tWmr.n  at 


which;  o  son  of  (be  Doctor  (n  lad  but  about  17  years  j 
of  age)  exhibited  a  degree  of.  courage  and  presence  of  j 
mind  that  would  have  done  honor  to  n  Roman —  j 
having  been  advised  of  (he  horrid  massacre  and  of 
(he  near  approach  of  the  Blacks,  he  instantly  deep- 
]y  charged  every  musket  which  the  house  contained  i 
— these  Jic  put  into  (he  bands  of  the  male  members  : 
"of  the  family,  begging  of  them  to  stand  firm  nod  do 
their  duly.  The  negroes  soon  appeared  and  rode  j 
up  with  great  rapidity,  shouting  horribly  to  intimi¬ 
date  those  whom  they  discovered  were  prepared  • 
with  cocked  and  pointed  muskets,  to  give  them  a  J 
warm  reception,  and  from  which  assooD  as  they  bad  \ 
got  within  fair  gnu  shoe,  (hoy  received  a  well  direc-  ; 
tod  discharge — this  threw  them  into  disorder,  and  j 
those  that  remained  uninjured  immediately  turned 
their  horses  beads  and  galloped  off  with  much  great-  j 
cr  speed  limit  with  whnt  they  had  ndvooced.  Thus  j 
by  the  intrepidity  of  a  youth,  the  lives  of  n  whole 
family  were  saved,  who  otherwise  would  undoubted-  \ 
ly  have  shared  the  fato  of  the  many  unfortunate  vie-  ; 
tims  already  slain.  We  arc  huppv  to  learn  that  the  j 
brave  youth  has  since  accepted  of  a  Midshipmarj'j  i 
warrant,  presented  him  for  his  bravery  by  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  United  Slides. 

Various  arc  the  conjectures  as  regards  the  real 
molir  g:  r  W*  Blacks  in  this  sudden  aad  unlooked  \ 

0p 


This  narrative  is  just  one  of  the  descriptions  that  was 
published  after  Nat  Turners  slave  revolt  of  August  1831.  In 
such  narratives  Nat  revealed  that  he  had  learned  to  read  the 
Bible  and  felt  that  he  had  been  chosen  by  God  to  lead  his  fellow 
slaves  in  a  bloody  revolt  against  their  white  owners.  He 
communicated  some  of  his  revolutionary  ideas  by  preaching  to 
groups  of  slaves.  Leaders  in  North  Carolina  soon  after  enacted 
tighter  slave  codes  that  prohibited  teaching  slaves  to  read  or 
write  and  tried  to  keep  them  from  preaching  to  groups. 
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John  Lauritz  Larson  writes 
about  railroads ,  canals,  and 
other  internal  improvements 
in  the  United  States  before 
1 900.  He  teaches  history  at 
Purdue  University  in  West 
Lafayette,  Indiana. 

The  two  maps,  the  portrait 
of  Murphey,  and  the  Turner 
narrative  are  from  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of  Archives 
and  History.  The  drawing  of 
the  steamboat  is  from  Calvin 
Henderson  Wileys  North- 
Carolina  Reader,  published 
in  1851.  It  is  used  courtesy 
of  the  North  Carolina 
Collection  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  The  "team  taking  a 
rest"  drawing  is  from 
Harper’s  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  May  1860. 


of  North  Carolina,  where 
he  will  expand  classes 
to  include  law,  modern 
languages,  and  agricultural 
chemistry. 

1835 

A  year  after  its  formation 
nationally,  the  Whig  Party  is 
organized  in  North  Carolina. 
Originally  its  North  Carolina 
members  are  yeoman  farmers 
and  merchants  in  the 
Mountain  region  and  the 
backcountry  Piedmont  who 
want  constitutional  reform 
and  internal  improvements 
in  the  state.  Many  are 
former  Federalists  who 
favor  a  strong  federal 
government,  a  national 
bank,  and  tariffs  on  imports. 

1835-1836 

Richard  Dobbs  Spaight  Jr. 
(Democrat)  is  the  last 
governor  elected  to  a 
one-year  term  by  the  state’s 
legislature.  Nominated  by 
his  party  to  run  for  a  second 
term,  he  will  lose  the  vote  of 
the  people,  probably  because 
of  his  opposition  to  internal 
improvements. 

June  4-July  11, 1835 
A  convention  is  held  in 
Raleigh  to  update  the 
states  1776  constitution. 
While  Nathaniel  Macon, 
the  honorary  leader  of  the 
state’s  old  aristocracy,  is 
chosen  as  the  convention’s 
president,  David  L.  Swain 
and  William  Gaston  are 
probably  the  most  influential 
delegates.  Amendments 
redistribute  voting  power 
between  east  and  west, 
provide  for  amending  the 
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constitution  without  calling 
a  convention,  and  change 
voting  requirements  and 
terms  for  governor. 

July  8,  1835 

The  Libert)'  Bell  cracks  in 
Philadelphia  while  tolling 
the  death  of  John  Marshall, 
chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

December  1835 
The  Treaty  of  New  Echota 
is  signed  by  some 
representatives  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  In  it, 
the  signers  agree  to  move 
the  Cherokee  to  Indian 
Territory  (present-day 
Oklahoma)  as  long  as 
the  United  States  pays 
for  resettlement. 


Definitions 

Apportioning  seats  is  a 
system  of  dividing  and 
assigning  seats  in  a 
governmental  body. 

Usually ,  a  certain  number  of 
seats  are  apportioned  among 
representatives  from 
designated  districts. 

A  constitutional  convention 

is  a  meeting  of  delegates  who 
are  chosen  to  change,  or 
amend \  an  established 
constitution. 

In  general,  antebellum 
North  Carolinians  would 
have  associated  democratic 
principles  with  popular 
elections  and  majority  rule. 
(Popular  elections  are 
elections  in  which  the  voting 
population  determines  an 
outcome.)  Undemocratic 
activities  would  have 
threatened  those  two  ideals. 

A  forum  is  an  assembly  with 
the  purpose  of  discussing 
questions  of  public  interest. 

When  amendments  or 
bills  are  ratified,  they  are 
approved  by  appropriate 
people  or  bodies  of  voters. 

At  this  time,  the  western 
section  of  North  Carolina 
included  what  has  become  the 
Piedmont  as  well  as  the 
Mountain  region.  The 
eastern  section  was  basically 
the  coastal  counties,  which  had 
been  settled  by  the  1 740s. 


Since  the  state  capito!  had  burned  in  1831  and  the  new  building 
would  not  open  until  1840,  government  offices  and  the  General 
Assembly  met  at  other  sites.  Delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  met  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Raleigh. 

It  needed  to  change  before 
the  state  could  grow: 

North  Carolina's 
Constitutional  Convention 
of  1835 

by  Thomas  E.  Jeffrey 


Reforming  the  state’s  constitution  was 
one  of  the  most  important  and  hotly 
debated  political  issues  in  antebellum 
North  Carolina.  The  state’s  constitution  of 
1776,  which  remained  largely  unchanged  until 
the  convention  of  1835,  had  features  that 
many  North  Carolinians  had  come  to  regard 
as  unlair  and  undemocratic.  The  most  widely 
criticized  section  related  to  the  method  of 
apportioning  seats  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Before  1835,  each  county  was  allowed  to 
elect  two  members  to  the  lower  house,  known 
as  the  house  ol  commons,  and  one  member  to 
the  state  senate.  Since  most  of  the  state’s 
counties  were  located  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state,  the  east  had  more  representatives, 
which  enabled  it  to  maintain  control  of  both 
houses  ol  the  General  Assembly.  But  by  the 
antebellum  period,  the  western  counties  had 


grown  to  cover  a  larger  area  and  were  growing 
faster  in  population.  In  fact,  by  1830,  most 
North  Carolinians  lived  in  the  west,  and  the 
1776  system  of  apportioning  representation 
seemed  to  them  an  obvious  violation  of  the 
democratic  principle  ol  majority  rule.  In 
addition,  the  eastern-controlled  legislature 
repeatedly  defeated  efforts  by  westerners  to 
construct  roads  and  other  tranportation 
improvements  in  the  west.  Western  citizens 
believed  that  economic  development  of  their 
section  would  not  be  achieved  until  the  state’s 
constitution  was  amended  to  give  them  a  fair 
share  of  seats  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Other  problems  with  the 

constitution  of  1776 

North  Carolinians  from  both  sections  of  the 
state  were  united  in  their  dissatisfaction  with 


other  parts  of  the  1776  constitution. 

Residents  of  rural  counties  resented  the  fact 
that  seven  towns  (the  “boroughs”  of  Edenton, 
Halifax,  Hillsborough,  New  Bern,  Wilmington, 
Salisbury,  and  Fayetteville)  had  the  privilege  of 
electing  additional  members  to  the  house  of 
commons.  Another  objectionable  feature  was 
Article  32,  which  prohibited  Catholics,  Jews, 
and  members  of  other  faiths  who  denied  the 
“being  of  God  or  the  truth  of  the  Protestant 
religion”  from  holding  office. 

The  1776  constitution  contained  numerous 
parts  that  many  considered  undemocratic. 

For  example,  justices  on  the  county  courts, 
who  served  as  the  principal  officers  of  local 
government  in  North  Carolina,  were  appointed 
for  indefinite  terms  by  the  General  Assembly 
rather  than  being  elected  periodically  by  local 
voters.  Likewise,  the  governor,  state  judges 
(such  as  those  on  the  supreme  court),  and 
most  other  state  officials  were  appointed  by 
the  legislature,  not  by  popular  vote.  Elections 
for  state  senators  were  open  to  voters,  but 
those  voters  had  to  meet  certain  qualifications, 
such  as  owning  at  least  fifty  acres  of  land. 

Ironically,  the  1776  constitution  made  no 
mention  of  race  as  a  qualification  for  voting. 
As  a  result,  free  blacks  could  and  did  vote  in 
state  elections.  That  practice  displeased  many 
white  voters,  particularly  in  the  slaveholding 
east,  who  wanted  to  restrict  voting  to  whites. 

This  map  (left)  outlines  the  counties  of  North  Carolina  as 
they  existed  in  the  year  1800.  Locate  the  fall  line,  which 
roughly  follows  the  western  borders  of Northampton, 
Halifax,  Nash,  and  Johnston  Counties  and  runs  through 
parts  of  Cumberland,  Moore,  and  Richmond  Counties. 

In  general,  the  fall  line  divided  the  state  into  an  east 
section  and  a  west  section.  Count  the  number  of  counties  in 
the  “east"  and  the  number  of  counties  in  the  “west.  ”  If  each 
county  had  one  vote  in  the  senate  and  two  votes  in  the  house 
of  commons,  which  section  of  the  state  would  have  had  more 
power  in  the  General  Assembly ?  The  smaller  map  (left, 
below)  shows  the  counties  that  existed  when  the  state's 


Still,  the  vast  majority  of  easterners  were 
willing  to  tolerate  these  displeasing  aspects 
of  the  1776  constitution  because  they  did  not 
want  to  risk  a  constitutional  convention  that 
might  change  the  balance  of  power  in  favor  of 
the  west.  On  numerous  occasions  the  eastern 
majority  in  the  General  Assembly  defeated 
convention  bills  that  had  been  introduced 
by  western  politicians.  Bv  the  1830s,  though, 
frustrated  reformers  were  threatening  to  call  a 
convention  without  the  General  Assembly’s 
approval  (they  could  have  done  that  by 
encouraging  local  sheriffs,  who  were  in  charge 
of  coordinating  elections  in  antebellum  North 
Carolina,  to  organize  an  election).  Reformers 
also  threatened  to  secede  from  North  Carolina 
and  set  up  their  own  state.  Such  threats  of 
revolutionary  action  led  a  few  prominent 
easterners  like  William  H.  Haywood  Jr. 
to  join  the  reform  movement  in  the  hope 
of  moderating  and  controlling  it. 

Finally,  the  east  wants  reforms,  too 

By  the  early  1830s,  other  factors  were 
beginning  to  influence  some  easterners  to 
adopt  a  more  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
constitutional  reform. 

One  important  influence  was  the 
introduction  of  rail  transportation. 

Leaders  in  eastern  towns  like  New  Bern 
and  Wilmington  suddenly  began  to  see 

constitution  was  written  in  1776.  Why  did  the  eastern 
section  of  the  state  have  more  counties  in  1776?  Do  you 
think  that  was  true  by  1800?  Locate  the  sites  of  the  seven 
boroughs  that  elected  their  own  members  to  the  house  of 
commons  and  determine  how  their  votes  would  have  swayed 
control  of  the  General  Assembly — which  section  would  have 
benefited  more?  New  counties  were  formed  between  1800 
and  1835:  Columbus,  Davidson,  Haywood,  Macon,  and 
Yancey.  How  did  these  new  counties  change  the  balance  of 
power  by  the  time  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 1835? 
Compare  these  maps  to  the  map  that  outlines  the  counties  in 
1850  (below).  Is  representation  more  evenly  balanced? 


1835-1842 

By  1835,  Lunsford  Lane 
has  saved  SI, 000 — enough 
money  to  buy  his  freedom 
from  his  Raleigh  owner. 

At  this  lime,  though,  North 
Carolina’s  slaves  can  be  freed 
only  for  “meritorious  service 
to  the  state,”  a  decision  made 
in  county  courts.  Lane 
arranges  instead  for  his  wife’s 
owner  to  buy  him  and  take 
him  to  New  York,  where 
he  can  receive  his  freedom 
papers.  In  1840,  after  saving 
a  down  payment  on  the 
$2,500  he  needs  to  buy  his 
wife  and  children  (the  value 
set  by  their  owners),  Lane 
returns  to  Raleigh,  where 
he  hopes  to  live  with  them 
while  paying  installments  on 
their  purchase.  Once  again, 
however,  Lane  is  forced  to 
leave  the  state  because  of 
laws  and  codes  in  place  at 
the  time.  Back  in  the  North, 
Lane  speaks  at  antislavery 
meetings  to  earn  the  rest 
of  the  money  he  needs. 

But  when  he  travels  back 
to  Raleigh  in  April  1842  to 
complete  the  purchase  and 
escort  his  family  home  to 
the  North,  he  is  attacked, 
beaten,  tarred  and  feathered, 
and  almost  hanged  for  his 
abolitionist  activities  in  the 
North.  White  friends  help 
the  family  escape  on  a  north¬ 
bound  train.  Lane  will  never 
return  to  his  home  state. 

December  15, 1836 

A  fire  destroys  the  United 
States  Patent  Office — 168 
volumes  of  records,  almost 
9,000  drawings,  and  about 
7,000  models.  Congress 
will  provide  $100,000  to 
replace  as  many  records  as 
inventors  can  furnish  and 
to  rebuild  3,000  of  the 
more  interesting  models. 

In  1840,  construction  on  a 
new  building,  inspired  by 
the  Parthenon  in  Greece, 
will  begin. 

1836 

For  the  first  time, 

North  Carolina  voters  (not 
members  of  the  legislature) 
elect  a  governor — Edward 
B.  Dudley,  a  Whig  from 
New  Hanover  County. 
Whigs  gain  control  of 
state  government  and 
adopt  a  progressive  plan 
for  internal  improvements 
such  as  building  roads  and 
railroads,  dredging  rivers, 
and  draining  swamplands 
and  for  public  schools. 
Much  of  this  plan  is  based 
on  ideas  that  Archibald 
DeBow  Murphey  proposed 
from  1815  to  1818.  Whig 
governors  will  serve  until 
1851:  Dudley,  John  Motley 
Morehead,  William  A. 
Graham,  and  Charles 
Manly. 
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1836 

Samuel  Colt  begins 
production  of  his  new  six- 
cylinder  revolving  pistol, 
which  will  become  known 
as  a  revolver.  In  order  to 
fill  orders,  he  expands  on 
Eli  Whitneys  concepts  of 
interchanging  parts  and 
mass  production.  Orders  to 
supply  troops  in  the  Mexican 
War  (see  1846-1848)  will 
save  his  company. 

1836- 1841 

Edward  Bishop  Dudley 
(Whig),  a  leader  in  forming 
the  Whig  Party  in  North 
Carolina  and  in  creating  the 
company  that  will  build  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon 
Railroad,  serves  as  governor. 
Dudley  is  also  known  for 
supporting  constitutional 
reform  and  educational 
improvement. 

February-March  1836 
Davy  Crockett,  Jim  Bowie, 
and  185  other  Americans 
die  defending  the  Alamo, 
a  mission  in  San  Antonio, 
in  the  first  major  battle  for 
Texan  independence  from 
Mexico.  More  than  20,000 
settlers,  many  of  them 
North  Carolinians,  and 
about  1,000  slaves  had 
come  to  live  in  the  northern 
province  of  Mexico  called 
Texas.  When  frictions 
developed  between  these 
American  settlers  and  the 
Mexican  government,  the 
American  citizens  began  a 
movement  for  independence 
from  Mexico.  Only  months 
after  the  Alamo,  Americans 
will  establish  the  Republic 
of  Texas  and  request 
•annexation  by  the  United 
States. 

June  15,  1836 
Arkansas  becomes  the 
twenty- fifth  state. 

January  26,  1837 
Michigan  becomes  the 
twenty-sixth  state. 

1837- 1841 
Martin  Van  Buren 
(Democrat)  is  accused  of 
bringing  elegance  and 
arrogance  back  to  the 
presidency  when  the  Panic 
of  1837  brings  on  a  severe 
economic  depression. 

1838 

Most  of  the  Cherokee 
in  the  mountains  of 
Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  North 
Carolina  (the  Cherokee 
Nation)  arc  removed  on  the 
Trail  of  Tears  to  present- 
day  Oklahoma.  North 
Carolina’s  Oconaluftee 
Cherokee,  however,  arc 
allowed  to  remain  on  their 
rugged  mountain  land. 


that  internal  improvements  could  transform 
their  sleepy  towns  into  thriving  commercial 
centers.  They  began  to  view  western  reformers, 
who  also  supported  transportation  improvements, 
as  allies  in  a  crusade  for  state-financed 
railroads  rather  than  as  sectional  enemies. 


Constitutional  reform  is  authorized 

In  1834,  about  twenty  reform-minded 
easterners  managed  to  win  election  to  the 
General  Assembly.  In  addition,  Governor 
David  L.  Swain,  whose  popularity  extended 
beyond  his  native  west,  threw  his  influence 
behind  reform  and  presented  the  new 
legislature  with  a  compelling  argument  for 
holding  a  convention.  A  reluctant  reformer, 
Haywood  was  put  in  charge  of  drawing  up 
the  bill  that  would  authorize  a  convention. 

Haywood’s  bill  called  for  a  special  election 
to  be  held  in  April  1835.  At  the  election, 
voters  would  be  asked  to  approve  a 
convention  and  to  elect  delegates  to  that 
convention.  In  order  to  win  the  needed 
support  of  Haywood’s  fellow  easterners,  the 
bill  placed  severe  limitations  on  the 
convention’s  results.  It  ensured  that 
easterners  could  control  the  convention  by 
providing  that  two  delegates  would  be  elected 
from  each  county.  And  instead  of  giving 
convention  delegates  the  power  to  write  an 
entirely  new  constitution,  the  convention  bill 


William  Gaston  served  as  a  state  legislator  illegally , 
according  to  Article  32  of  the  1776  constitution ,  which 
restricted  many  state  offices  to  members  of  Protestant faiths. 
Gaston ,  a  Catholic ,  was  one  of  the  key  figures  in  the 
convention.  Besides  campaigning  for  a  reform  in  Article  32, 
he  also  fought for  a  proposal  that  would  have  allowed 
wealthier  African  Americans  to  continue  voting.  That 
change  was  defeated. 

limited  their  activities  to  considering  specific 
amendments  to  the  existing  1776  constitution. 

Haywood’s  proposed  bill  provided  that 
delegates  to  the  convention  would  create  a 
new  house  of  commons  that  would  contain 
between  90  and  120  members  apportioned 
according  to  “federal  population”  (defined  as 
free  population  plus  three-fifths  of  the  slave 
population — the  same  system  used  for 
apportioning  the  United  States,  or  federal, 
House  of  Representatives).  The  more 
populous  west  would  gain  a  majority  of  seats 
to  control  this  lower  house.  The  bill  also 
instructed  delegates  to  create  a  new  senate 
that  would  contain  between  34  and  50 
members  apportioned  according  to  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  by  their  districts  into 
the  state  treasury.  That  arrangement  enabled 
the  wealthier  east  to  keep  more  seats  and  its 
majority  of  control  in  the  senate. 
Representatives  to  the  new  house  and  senate 
would  be  elected  in  August  1836. 

On  December  31, 1834,  Haywood’s  bill 
passed  the  house  of  commons  by  a  four-vote 
margin.  Despite  the  numerous  restrictions  and 
safeguards  he  had  placed  in  the  measure,  only  a 
few  fellow  easterners  supported  it.  Three  days 
later,  the  senate  approved  the  bill  by  one  vote. 
As  expected,  western  legislators  overwhelmingly 
supported  the  bill.  Most  of  the  easterners  who 
finally  supported  the  convention  bill  were 
associated  with  the  railroad  movement. 

The  special  election  that  was  held  in  April 
1 835  to  select  delegates  approved  the  convention 
by  a  vote  of  27,550  to  21,694.  The  vast  majority 
of  favorable  votes  came  from  the  west. 

The  convention  meets  for  change 

The  convention,  which  assembled  in  Raleigh 
on  June  4,  1835,  consisted  of  130  delegates 
representing  thirty-eight  eastern  counties  and 
twenty-seven  western  counties.  Veteran 
politician  Nathaniel  Macon  was  unanimously 
chosen  as  its  president. 

The  first  amendment  to  win  approval  was 
elimination  of  borough  representation.  Most 
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support  for  that  proposal  came  from  eastern 
delegates  who  represented  small  rural  counties 
that  resented  the  privileges  boroughs  had  held 
and  who  wanted  to  punish  borough  representatives 
for  supporting  the  convention  bill. 

Eastern  delegates  were  also  responsible  for 
defeating  a  proposed  amendment  to  abolish 
religious  restrictions  on  officeholding.  The 
delegates  did,  however,  agree  to  change 
Article  32  by  allowing  all  “Christians,” 
rather  than  just  “Protestants,”  to  hold  office. 
Easterners  again  provided  most  of  the  votes 
for  an  amendment  to  prohibit  free  blacks 
from  voting. 

As  directed,  the  convention  made  some 
significant  changes  in  the  structure  of  state 
government.  The  number  of  legislators  was 
set  at  120  for  the  house  of  commons  and  50 
for  the  senate — the  maximums  allowed  by 
Haywood’s  convention  bill.  Other  amendments 
transferred  election  of  the  governor  from  the 
General  Assembly  to  voters,  extended  the 
governor’s  term  from  one  to  two  years,  and 
provided  that  the  General  Assembly  would 
meet  biennially  (once  every  two  years), 
instead  of  annually  (every  year)  as  before. 

After  approving  the  entire  package  of 
amendments  with  only  twenty  negative  votes, 
the  convention  adjourned  on  July  11,  1835. 

As  required  by  the  convention  bill,  the  new 
amendments  were  submitted  to  voters  to  be 
ratified.  About  90  percent  of  the  votes  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  changes  were  cast  by 
westerners.  A  similar  percentage  of  the  votes 
against  them  were  cast  by  easterners. 

The  most  noted  results  of  change 

Constitutional  changes  adopted  in  1835  had 
an  important  impact  on  the  citizens  of  North 
Carolina.  The  changes  played  a  major  role  in 
reducing  east-west  sectionalism,  because  they 
gave  the  west  more  power  in  the  General 
Assembly.  Legislation  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  backcountry  and  Mountain 
region,  such  as  creating  new  counties  and 
providing  state  aid  for  internal  improvements, 
could  now  be  enacted  more  easily. 

Constitutional  changes  also  had  a 
significant  influence  on  parties  and  politics. 
Now  that  governors  had  to  fight  for  popular 
votes  statewide,  campaigns  had  to  be 
coordinated.  These  biennial  governors’ 
campaigns  provided  the  citizens  of  North 


Carolina  with  a  statewide  forum  for 
discussing  important  political  issues  and 
hastened  the  development  of  a  two-party 
political  system. 

Even  in  spite  of  the  benefits  most  white 
North  Carolinians  received  as  a  result  of 
constitutional  reforms,  North  Carolina’s 
government  remained  one  of  the  least 
democratic  in  the  South.  For  example, 


William  H.  Haywood  Jr.  was  a  prominent  easterner  who 
reluctantly  joined  the  movement  for  a  constitutional 
convention  in  response  to  western  threats.  In  1 834, 
Governor  David  L.  Swain  put  Haywood  in  charge  of 
composing  the  bill  that  would  authorize  a  state  convention. 

North  Carolina  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
few  southern  states  to  require  voters  and 
officeholders,  like  candidates  for  governor  and 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  own 
property  before  they  could  vote  or  run  for 
office.  And  since  representation  in  the  state 
senate  was  based  on  property  ownership  and 
wealth  rather  than  population,  slaveholding 
counties  continued  to  have  a  disproportionate 
influence  over  legislation.  Moreover, 
constitutional  reform  was  actually  a  step 
backward  for  free  African  American  North 
Carolinians:  They  lost  the  right  to  vote 
altogether. 


December  28, 1838 
Greensborough  Female 
College  is  chartered  by  the 
Methodists. 

1839 

Raleighs  John  Rex,  a  wealthy 
planter,  dies  and  designates 
part  of  his  estate  to  send  his 
slaves  back  to  Africa,  if  they 
wish  to  go.  Some  of  those 
who  do  go  will  later  return 
to  North  Carolina. 

1839 

The  General  Assembly 
approves  legislation  for  the 
first  free  public  schools  in 
the  state.  The  state  will 
furnish  S40  for  every  district 
that  furnishes  a  building  and 
S20  in  local  tax  money. 

That  S60  will  pay  for  a 
teacher  for  two  or  three 
months.  The  first  of  these 
“common”  schools  will  open 
in  1840,  and  by  1846,  every 
county  in  the  state  will  have 
at  least  one  common  school. 
By  1850,  more  than  100,000 
students  will  be  taking 
classes  in  2,657  common 
schools  across  the  state. 

1839 

A  slave  named  Stephen, 
owned  by  Abisha  Slade  of 
Caswell  County,  discovers 
a  new  process  for  curing 
tobacco,  by  using  charcoal 
to  heat  it  quickly  and 
intensely.  This  process 
causes  leaves  to  turn  a 
bright  golden  color,  a 
product  known  as 
bright-leaf  tobacco. 

1839 

Robert  Strange  of 
Fayetteville  writes 
Eoneguski;  or. ;  the  Cherokee 
Chief:  A  Tale  of  Past  Wars , 
by  an  American,  a  romance 


Thomas  E.  Jeffrey  publishes 
books  and  articles  on  North 
Carolina  history  and  is 
associate  director  of  the 
Thomas  A.  Edison  Papers,  a 
project  sponsored  by  Rutgers, 
the  State  University  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  National 
Park  Service.  The  Edison 
Papers  project  is  working  to 
preserve  the  works  of 
America's  prolific  inventor  in 
book  and  microform  formats. 

The  illustration  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church 
is  provided  courtesy  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Raleigh.  All  other  artwork 
is  from  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and 
History. 
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The  two  black  classes  of 
antebellum  North  Carolina 

by  Sydney  Nathans 


Definitions 

In  this  case,  "abroad" means 
on  a  neighboring  plantation. 

Bondsman  is  another  word 
for  slave,  a  person  in  bondage 
who  has  an  owner.  A  servant, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  employed 
to  serve  another  person. 

Slaves  sometimes  showed 
acts  of  defiance,  or  resisted 
authority,  by  breaking 
equipment ,  losing  supplies, 
slowing  their  pace,  or 
stopping  work.  These  acts 
were  a  form  of  silent  protest. 

In  this  case,  exiles  are  former 
slaves  as  well  as  free  blacks 
who  fled  life  in  North 
Carolina  and  made  it 
safely  to  the  North. 

Though  some  gull  guano  was 
gathered  on  the  Outer  Banks 
of  North  Carolina,  most 
guano,  or  the  excrement  of 
seabirds,  was  imported from 
South  America.  It  was  one 
of  the  earliest forms  of 
commercial fertilizer. 

In  this  case,  a  narrative  is  the 
biographical  story,  or  account, 
of  a  persons  life. 

In  North  Carolina,  which 
did  not  have  as  many  large 
slaveholders  as  most  other 
southern  states,  a  farm  was 
considered  a  plantation  if  it 
used  the  labor  of  more  than 
fifteen  enslaved  persons  to  grow 
crops  that  were  used  to  provide 
an  income  to  the  owner. 
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So  begins  the  narrative  of  James  Curry, 
who  was  born  into  slavery  in  1815  and 
became  a  runaway  to  freedom  in  1837. 
Curry  was  an  exceptional  bondsman:  he 
learned  how  to  read  and  write,  he  fled 
bondage  successfully,  and  he  told  his  life 
story  to  the  world.  During  the  antebellum 
years,  central  themes  of  his  story  were  shared 
by  thousands  of  enslaved  North  Carolinians, 
as  well  as  their  free  black  brethren. 

Curry  was  the  child  of  a  distinctive  North 
Carolina  heritage  of  small-scale  slavery'  and  a 
strong  free  black  presence.  These  two 
circumstances  made  the  lives  of  antebellum 
blacks  in  North  Carolina  different  from  the 
lives  of  enslaved  and  free  African  Americans 
elsewhere  in  the  South.  First,  North  Carolina 
had  a  smaller  number  of  large  plantations  than 
most  other  southern  states.  Second,  North 
Carolina  had  a  large  number  of  free  blacks. 

Life  as  a  slave  on  a  small  plantation 

Curry  and  his  family  lived  with  Moses 
Chambers  on  a  small  plantation  in  the 
Piedmont.  Conditions  on  a  small  plantation 
were  sometimes  more  difficult  than  those  on 
a  larger  plantation.  For  one  thing,  the 
chance  of  abuse  by  white  owners  was  much 
greater  on  a  small  place.  In  addition,  most 
slaves  who  wanted  to  marry  (slaves  could  not 
legally  marry  in  North  Carolina)  had  to  find 
their  mates  “abroad.”  These  spouses  then 


had  to  work  and  live  apart,  rearing  their 
children  together  only  on  weekends. 

Curry’s  mother,  Lucy,  experienced  the 
hardships  of  living  on  a  small  plantation.  She 
“was  the  daughter  of  a  white  man  and  a  slave 
woman.”  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Lucy  ran 
away.  Only  fifteen  miles  away,  she  stopped 
her  escape  and  tried  to  get  word  of  her 
whereabouts  to  her  mother.  She  was  hidden 
for  three  weeks  by  a  poor  white  woman  but 
was  soon  recaptured.  She  later  married  a 
slave  from  abroad  and  had  children,  which 
prevented  her  from  attempting  another 
escape.  “Having  young  children  .  .  .  tied  her 
to  slavery.”  Lucy,  like  many  slave  women, 
could  not  bring  herself  to  leave  her  children. 

So  she  and  her  husband  expected  to 
endure  a  lifetime  of  endless,  unpaid  work. 
Lucy  became  the  household  cook  for  whites 
and  blacks,  the  caretaker  of  her  owner’s 
children,  the  keeper  and  milker  of  fourteen 
cows.  After  work,  “so  tired  that  she  could 
scarcely  stand,”  she  alternated  sleep  with  hours 
of  sewing  patches  on  her  family’s  clothes.  Her 
husband  worked  for  his  master  from  sunup  to 
sundown  and  afterward  worked  on  “little 
patches  of  ground,  raising  tobacco  and 
food  for  hogs.”  His  owner,  who  provided  no 
clothes  or  allowance,  permitted  the  husband  to 
sell  these  products  and  use  the  money  “earned 
in  the  time  allowed  for  sleep”  to  purchase 
clothing,  coats,  and  hats  for  all  in  his  family. 


David  Hunter  Strother , 

•who  wrote  and  illustrated 
his  way  through  the  South 
as  Porte  Crayon  in  the 
1850s,  drew  this  portrait 
(above)  of  a  young  slave  to 
record  a  moment  of  rest. 
From  colonial  times  through 
the  antebellum  period ',  slaves 
were  thought  of  primarily  as 
property  to  be  bought  and 
sold.  Even  after  the 
antebellum  era  ended,  as 
late  as  September  1864,  this 
receipt  (below)  shows  that 
five  enslaved  people  were 
sold  in  Augusta,  Georgia, 
for  a  sum  of  sixteen 
thousand  dollars. 
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Lucy’s  marriage  to  her  abroad  husband  was 
broken  when  his  master  decided  to  move  to 
the  cotton  country  of  the  Deep  South.  Lucy’s 
enslaved  husband  was  among  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  black  North  Carolinians 
forcibly  removed  from  their  home  state 
between  1815  and  1860.  “The  separation 
of  the  slaves  in  this  way  is  little  thought  of,” 
Curry  remarked.  “A  few  masters  might  regard 
[a  slave]  union  as  sacred,  but  where  one  does, 
a  hundred  care  nothing  about  it.” 

After  that,  Lucy  married  a  free  black  man 
named  Peter  Burnet,  Curry’s  father.  But  the 
lure  of  the  Deep  South  claimed  Burnet,  as 
well,  when  a  white  man  hired  him  as  a 
servant  for  a  trip  to  the  southwest.  Once 
there,  the  employer  sold  him  into  bondage. 

Life  as  a  free  black  in 
antebellum  North  Carolina 

Had  Burnet  remained  in  North  Carolina 
from  the  time  of  his  son’s  birth  in  1815  until 
the  young  man’s  escape  in  1837,  he  would 
have  experienced  drastic  changes  in  his 
condition  as  a  free  black  man. 

In  1815,  he  could  testify  in  court  (for  or 
against  another  black  person,  but  not  a  white), 
vote  at  elections,  preach  and  even  organize 
churches,  own  and  carry  a  gun,  hunt  with  a 
dog,  and  sell  food,  liquor,  or  other  goods  to 
anyone.  But  by  the  mid-1830s,  lawmakers  had 
changed  the  state  constitution  to  take  away  his 
right  to  vote,  and  county  by  county,  whites 
enacted  regulations  called  codes  to  curb  many 
of  the  other  rights  of  free  black  men.  Many 
“freedoms”  were  taken  away  as  a  result  of 
Nat  Turner’s  rebellion  in  a  border  county  of 
Virginia  in  1831.  Fearful  whites  claimed  that 
the  “very  existence”  of  free  blacks — who 
hunted  with  their  enslaved  brethren,  sold 
goods  to  or  for  them,  accumulated  property, 
and  married  enslaved  partners — “caused 
slaves  to  be  disobedient  and  turbulent.” 

In  the  1840s,  white  mechanics  in 
Fayetteville,  Beaufort,  and  Raleigh  tried  to 
curb  competition  with  free  blacks  who  were 
their  equals  as  skilled  workers.  However,  the 
state  did  not  adopt  the  extreme  solution  the 
whites  proposed:  to  place  a  high  tax  on  free 
blacks  that  would  be  used  to  transport  them 
back  to  Africa. 

Restrictions  did  become  so  severe,  though, 
that  by  1851,  a  dozen  men  petitioned  for  land 
to  be  set  aside  in  America’s  western  territory 
for  a  separate  colony  for  free  blacks.  A  few 
years  later,  another  free  black  North 
Carolinian  became  so  “tired  of  being 
buffeted  from  place  to  place  with  no  settled 
home”  that  he  asked  to  be  re-enslaved. 

“It  will  not  always  be  so. . . 

For  enslaved  and  free  black  North 
Carolinians,  the  decade  of  the  1850s  was  one 
of  growing  pressures.  Scientific  farming 
improved  types  of  plants  and  found  ways  for 
landowners  to  renew  their  soil.  In 
Edgecombe  and  other  eastern  counties,  for 
example,  where  planters  began  using 


fertilizers,  slaves  could  have  been  required  to 
spread  as  much  as  150  pounds  of  guano  per 
acre.  New  technologies  such  as  mechanical 
cotton  seeders  seemed  to  promise  lightened 
workloads  for  slaves.  But  in  reality,  an 
increasing  number  of  those  in  bondage 
found  themselves  pressed  to  work  harder  and 
to  produce  more  as  higher  costs  (to  pay  for 
modernization)  led  planters  to  demand  faster 
work  and  larger  harvests  from  them. 

Still,  the  1850s  also  became  a  decade 
of  mounting  hopes.  Undoubtedly,  many 
bondsmen  knew  as  the  1850s  unfolded  that 
momentous  events  were  taking  place  in  the 
North.  They  overheard  whites  trading 
reports.  Those  who  could  read  read 
newspaper  accounts.  Many  received  stories 
on  their  own  “grapevines.”  These  stories, 
many  about  North  Carolina  exiles,  contributed 
mightily  to  the  swelling  freedom  movement. 

Wilmington’s  David  Walker  in  the  1820s, 
Curry  in  the  1830s,  Raleigh’s  Lunsford  Lane 
in  the  1840s,  and  Edenton’s  Harriet  Jacobs  in 
the  1850s  each  publicly  revealed  the  pain  of 
their  lives  and  stirred  the  consciences  of 
northern  men  and  women  to  act  against 
slavery.  Some  who  remained  behind  fought 
bondage  by  slowing  their  work  down, 
breaking  tools,  and  sometimes  by  outright 
defiance.  And  all  resisted  in  the  secret  spaces 


ingly  suffer  any  slave  to  play  at  any  game  of  cards,  dice, 
nine  pins,  or  any  game  of  chance,  hazard,  or  skill,  whether  for  ■ 
money,  liquor,  or  any  kind  of  property,  or  not,  in  his  house,  or 
in  the  yard,  field,  or  garden  attached  or  belonging  to  his 
house,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor ;  and,  on 
conviction,  shall  receive  not  exceeding  thirty-nine  lashes  on  his 
bare  back. 

64.  If  a  free  negro  shall  entertain  any  slave  in  his  house, 
during  Sunday,  or  in  the  night  between  sunset  and  sunrise, 
he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  two  dollars  for  every  offence,  for  the 
use  of  the  county  in  which  the  offence  shall  be  committed. 

65.  No  free  negro  shall  hawk  or  peddle  in  any  county,  with¬ 
out  first  obtaining  a  license  from  the  court  of  pleas  and  quar¬ 
ter-sessions  of  that  county ;  which  license  shall  be  granted  for 
but  one  year,  and  only  when  seven  or  more  justices  are  pres¬ 
ent,  and  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  good  character  of 
the  applicant.  And  if  any  free  negro  shall  offend  against  this 
section,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

66.  If  any  free  negro  shall  wear  or  carry  about  his  person, 
or  keep  in  his  house,  any  shot-gun,  musket,  rifle,  pistol,  sword, 
dagger,  or  bowie-knife,  unless  he  shall  have  obtained  a  license 
therefor  from  the  court  of  pleas  and  quarter-sessions  of  his 
county,  within  one  year  next  preceding  the  time  of  the  wear¬ 
ing,  keeping,  or  carrying  thereof,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor. 

67.  If  any  free  negro  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  sell  or  give 
to  any  person,  bond  or  free,  any  spirituous  liquor,  he  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

68.  Every  slave  or  free  person  of  color,  who  shall  hereafter 
be  convicted  of  any  felony,  for  which  no  specific  punishment 
is  prescribed  by  statute,  and  which  is  now  allowed  the  benefit 
of  clergy,  shall  be  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
not  exceeding  two  years ;  and,  in  addition  to  such  imprison¬ 
ment,  the  court  may  sentence  the  convict  to  receive  one  or 
more  public  whippings,  or  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  or  (if  a  free 
negro)  to  pay  a  fine,  regard  being  had  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  case. 

Life  as  a  free  black  person  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
antebellum  period  was  heavily  controlled.  This  page  from  a 
copy  of  a  slave  "code"  lists  rules  and  regulations  that  were  in  use 
in  1854  to  limit  many  activities,  some  that  had  been  allowed 
in  earlier  years. 

of  their  hearts  and  minds.  No  slave,  “kept 
ever  so  ignorant,”  wrote  Curry,  “thought  he 
was  meant  to  be  a  slave.”  They  knew:  “it  will 
not  always  be  so.  .  .  .”  /~Y~\ 


Lunford  Lane  (left)  and 
Moses  Roper  were  two  exiles 
from  North  Carolina  who 
published  narratives  about 
their  escapes  and  new  lives 
as  free  individuals.  Lane 
earned  money  to  buy  his 
family's  freedom  by  speaking 
about  his  experiences  to 
audiences  in  the  North.  Thu 
title  page  from  Roper's  book 
(below)  shows  the  interna¬ 
tional  interest  in  American 
slavery — it  was  published  in 
London. 
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Definitions 

Callousness  is  a  feeling  of 
insensitivity  that  allows  a 
person  to  overlook  suffering. 

Emancipation  is  the  act 
of  freeing,  in  this  case  from 
generations  of  bondage,  or 
slavery. 

Free-soil  territories  were 
the  territories  in  the  far 
North,  like  Minnesota, 
and  the  new  West,  like  Utah, 
New  Mexico,  and  Oregon, 
that  were  being  settled  more 
by  small family  farmers  than 
by  plantation  owners. 

When  a  person  tries  to 
influence  a  member  of  a 
governmental  body,  that 
person  is  lobbyingfor  their 
position. 

Manumission  is  the  formal 
release  of  a  person  from 
slavery.  By  the  antebellum 
years,  state  laws  usually 
controlled  how  owners  could 
manumit  their  slaves.  In 
North  Carolina  the  county 
courts  decided  if  a  slave 
could  be  freed  ( usually,  after 
considering  the  merits  of  some 
sort  of  service  to  the  state) 
and  then  required  freed  slaves 
to  leave  the  state  and  their 
enslaved families  within  a 
certain  amount  of  time. 

Quakers  use  the  word 
meeting  to  mean  a  body  of 
church  members.  The  local 
meeting  is  similar  to  a  local 
congregation.  Monthly  or 
Quarterly  Meetings  are  joint 
gatherings  of  local  meetings 
that  meet  less  often  to  make 
decisions  for  an  area  or 
district.  The  Annual 
Meeting  is  a  gathering  of 
all  local  meetings  in  an  area, 
for  example,  all  of  North 
Carolina,  that  is  usually 
held  only  once  a  year. 


Quaker  abolitionists: 

The  largest  slaveholders  in  the  state? 

by  Mark  Andrew  Huddle 


The  antebellum  years  were  dangerous 
times  for  anyone  with  the  temerity 
to  preach  an  abolitionist  gospel  in 
the  South.  But  in  the  last  months  of  1847, 
a  young  Wesleyan  Methodist  missionary, 
the  Reverend  Adam  Crooks,  came  to  North 
Carolina  to  minister  to  a  small  circuit  of 
antislavery  churches.  Needless  to  say,  Crooks 
felt  anxious  as  he  entered  the  Old  North 
State  to  take  up  his  mission  assignment. 

After  settling  in  Jamestown  in  Guilford 
County,  Crooks  was  shocked  to  find  a 
surprising  number  of  people  who  held  similar 
feelings  about  the  “peculiar  institution.”  In 
one  of  his  first  reports  to  the  True  Wesleyan, 
his  denomination’s  newspaper,  Crooks  offered 
this  interesting  insight: 

There  is  much  more  antislavery  sentiment  in  this 
part  of  North  Carolina  than  I  had  supposed.  This 
is  owing  in  great  measure,  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  [more  commonly  known  as  Quakers],  It 
is  said  the  treatment  of  slaves  is  much  modified 
by  their  presence;  and  as  they  are  numerous  in 
this  community,  slavery  is  seen  in  its  modest 
form.  It  is  some  what  amusing  too,  that  I  am 
taken  for  a  Quaker,  go  wherever  I  will.  I  attended 
their  meeting  .  .  .  and  even  the  Friends 
themselves,  thought  I  was  one. . .  .  This  I  suppose 
is  owing  some  to  the  doctrine  I  inculcate,  and 
partly  to  my  plain  coat. 


At  the  time  of  Crooks’s  mission,  North 
Carolina  Quakerism  was  in  decline.  Quakers, 
also  called  Friends  since  they  were  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  had  spent  decades 
leading  an  antislavery  witness  in  North 
Carolina.  By  the  late  1840s,  this  long 
struggle  had  taken  a  severe  toll  on  the 
denomination.  A  large  out-migration  of 
Quakers  left  their  North  Carolina  farms  for 
free-soil  territories  in  the  far  North  and  the 
new  West.  Others  converted  to  other 
denominations.  Still,  the  Friends  of  North 
Carolina  had  an  important  impact  on  the 
slavery  debate  during  the  antebellum  period, 
and  their  exploits  are  an  important  chapter 
in  the  history  of  this  period. 

Quakers  and  the  issue  of  slavery 

Interestingly,  in  the  early  days  slavery  was  not 
an  issue  of  conflict  among  North  Carolina’s 
Quakers.  In  fact,  Quaker  antislavery 
sentiment  evolved  slowly  over  many 
years.  Although  questions  of  conscience 
did  occasionally  arise,  slaveholding  was  not 
prohibited  in  Quaker  doctrine.  In  the  1750s, 
though,  a  New  Jersey  Quaker  named  John 


Quaker  meetings  were  present  in  colonial  North  Carolina,  as 
illustrated  on  this  map  (above).  The  first  Friends  gathered 
on  the  coast,  along  the  northern  shore  of  Albemarle  Sound 
Later  Quakers  (left)  settled  in  the  Piedmont  after  traveling 
down  the  Great  Philadelphia  Wagon  Road  Although  the 
group’s  numbers  declined  during  the  antebellum  years,  their 
influence  undoubtedly  caused  other  antislavery  groups  to 
settle  there. 
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In  the  1 750s,  slavery  began 
to  become  an  issue  in  the 
Quaker  community. 

Quaker  settlers  from  the 
North  brought  with  them 
a  fear  that  slavery  led  to  a 
callousness  toward  humanity. 
As  other  Friends  came  to 
agree,  some  Quaker 
slaveholders  wanted  to 
free  their  slaves.  But  slaves 
could  not  be  freed  legally  just 
because  a  slave  owner  wanted 
to  set  them  free.  This  legal 
struggle  lasted  for  decades 
and  caused  many  Friends  to 
move  tofree-soil  territories. 


Woolman  took  up  the  antislavery  cause  and 
traveled  widely  to  denounce  the  evils  of  slavery. 

Woolman  reached  North  Carolina  in  1757 
and  addressed  meetings  in  the  Albemarle 
counties  of  Perquimans  and  Pasquotank. 
Woolman  feared  that  slavery  bred  a 
callousness  toward  humanity  that  was 
degrading  to  the  slaveholder  as  well  as  the 
enslaved,  and  he  counseled  slaveholders  to 
end  their  association  with  slavery  immediately. 

In  the  meantime,  the  center  of  Quakerism 
in  North  Carolina  was  shifting  westward  to 
the  Piedmont,  where  Friends  were  traveling 
down  the  Great  Philadelphia  Wagon  Road 
from  northern  colonies.  Many  of  these 
Quakers  brought  with  them  a  profound 
dislike  of  slavery.  As  a  result,  the  Western 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
the  group  that  encompassed  local  meetings 
in  the  Piedmont,  became  a  hotbed  of 
abolitionist  sentiment. 

Conflict  over  the  buying  and  selling  of 
humans  grew  in  local  meetings.  Again  and 
again,  throughout  the  1760s  and  1770s,  the 
Western  Quarterly  Meeting  questioned  the 
North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  about  how  to 
deal  with  the  slavery  issue.  Surprisingly,  the 
most  pressing  problem  facing  North  Carolina 
Friends  concerned  the  manumission  of  their 
own  slaves. 

The  Quaker  dilemma: 

Manumission  in  North  Carolina 

In  1741,  a  colonial  law  had  been  enacted  that 
forbade  the  manumission  of  slaves  except  as 


a  reward  for  outstanding,  or  meritorious, 
service  to  the  state.  County  courts  had  the 
authority  to  decide  the  merits  of  service  for 
each  individual  case  and  then,  if  freedom  was 
granted,  gave  freed  slaves  six  months  to  leave 
the  state.  Many  enslaved  persons  were  freed 
for  serving  in  the  American  Revolution. 

As  the  slavery  issue  grew  more 
troublesome,  many  Quaker  slaveholders 
were  trapped  in  a  dilemma.  To  continue 
owning  slaves  was  becoming  increasingly 
frowned  upon  in  their  society.  However, 
to  free  their  slaves  just  because  they  wanted 
to  or  because  they  felt  they  should  was  illegal. 
In  April  1774,  Thomas  Newby  of  the 
Perquimans  Monthly  Meeting  expressed 
his  desire  to  free  his  slaves  and  requested 
guidance  on  the  delicate  question. 

Newby’s  petition  sparked  a  heated  debate 
that  resurfaced  in  meetings  for  nearly  two 
years.  Finally  in  1776,  the  Yearly  Meeting 
created  a  committee  for  the  express  purpose 
of  working  with  Friends  who  wished  to  free 
their  slaves.  Newby  and  ten  other  Quaker 
slaveholders  then  freed  forty  slaves — a  direct 
violation  of  the  1741  law. 

Even  though  North  Carolina  was  helping 
its  new  nation  fight  the  American  Revolution 
in  1776,  the  legislature  took  notice  of  the 
Quaker  action.  Officials  were  enraged  and 
accused  the  Quakers  of  attempting  to  start  a 
slave  rebellion.  In  response,  the  legislature 
moved  to  strengthen  the  1741  law  by 
empowering  county  courts  to  seize  illegally 
freed  slaves  for  immediate  resale. 


Definitions  (continued) 

Out-migration  is  the  term 
used  to  discuss  the  movement 
of  people  out from  an  area. 

An  institution  is  an 
established  practice  in  a 
society  or  culture.  American 
slavery  was  sometimes  called 
the  'peculiar  institution ” 
because  the  practice  seemed 
exempt  from  commonly 
accepted  laws. 

Some  problems  can  be  decided 
by  applying  established  laws. 
Questions  of  conscience, 
though,  are  ofien  decided 
after  debating  moral  issues 
and  personal feelings. 

Temerity  implies  rash 
boldness,  which  often 
arises  when  a  strong 
belief  overpowers  intelligent 
judgment  and  a  fear  of 
danger. 


about  pioneers  in  the 
Mountain  region  and  their 
changing  attitudes  toward 
the  Cherokee.  It  is  the 
first  novel  to  use  North 
Carolina  as  a  setting. 

1839 

The  first  envelopes  for 
mailing  letters  are  made. 
Previously,  letters  were 
folded  over  and  addressed 
on  the  back  side. 

1840s 

A  large  out-migration 
of  Quakers  leaves  their 
North  Carolina  farms 
for  territories  farther  west. 
Other  farmers  have  been 
leaving  the  state  since 
the  1820s  for  cheaper 
and  more  fertile  lands  in 
Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  Tennessee. 

1840 

North  Carolina’s  new  Capitol 
opens  in  Raleigh  after  nearly 
seven  years  of  work  to  replace 
the  building  that  burned  in 
1831.  The  “experimental 
railway”  that  carried  its  stone 
from  a  quarry  more  than  a 
mile  away  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  state. 

1840 

The  Wilmington  and 
Weldon  Railroad  and 
the  Raleigh  and  Gaston 
Railroad  are  completed. 

Both  lines  were  funded  by 
the  state  because  not  enough 
private  investors  could  be 
convinced  to  risk  their  own 
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money.  Unfortunately,  both 
lines  lose  money  in  their 
early  years,  making  leaders 
cautious  about  putting  more 
state  money  into  funding 
other  internal  improvements. 
But  by  the  1850s,  both  will 
earn  more  money  than  they 
spend,  and  the  state  will  help 
pay  for  more  railroads  and 
plank  roads. 

1841-1845 

John  Motley  Morehead’s 
strong  support  for 
improving  transportation 
in  western  North  Carolina 
makes  him  a  natural  Whig 
governor  for  the  time. 
Progress  during  his 
two  terms  is  slowed  by  a 
Democratic  majority  in 
the  General  Assembly. 

1841-1845 

William  Henry  Harrison, 
the  first  Whig  candidate 
elected  president,  serves 
only  one  month  before 
dying  in  office.  Vice 
president  John  Tyler 
will  succeed  him,  but  his 
independent  actions  and 
political  philosophies  will 
soon  alienate  him  from  his 
Whig  supporters. 

1842 

Georgia  physician 
Crawford  Long  begins 
experimenting  with 
controlled  doses  of  ether  to 
provide  painless  surgery. 

1843 

William  Woods  Holden 
becomes  editor  of  Raleigh’s 
North-Carolina  Standard. 

He  will  lead  the  Standard 
to  become  the  state's  top 
Democratic  Party  newspaper 
by  using  it  to  defend  “the 
common  people.” 

1844 

Charles  Dickens 
publishes  A  Christmas  Carol 
in  America. 

1844 

Charles  Goodyear  patents 
his  process  of  vulcanizing 
rubber,  which  makes  it 
useful  at  all  normal 
temperatures.  He  now 


Mark  Andrew  Huddle  is  a 
doctoral  student  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  in 
Athens,  Georgia. 

The  Quaker-related 
drawings  are  from  Harper’s 
New  Monthly  Magazine, 
October  1860.  All  other 
artwork  is  from  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of 
Archives  and  History. 


This  step  marked  the  beginning  of  a  long 
series  of  legal  battles  between  the  state  and 
North  Carolina  Quakers.  These  struggles 
continued  well  into  the  1800s  and  caused 
great  hardships  among  the  Friends. 


Quaker  efforts  at  freeing  slaves 

In  1808,  the  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting  acted  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  its 
slaveholding  members.  Taking  advantage  of  a 
1796  statute  that  allowed  societies  to  buy  and 
sell  property,  the  Yearly  Meeting  authorized 
its  members  to  transfer  title  of  their  slaves  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  itself.  By  1814,  the  group 
was  the  legal  owner  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
slaves — the  Society  of  Friends  was  one  of 
the  largest  slaveholders  in  the  state! 

The  Yearly  Meeting  created  a  special 
committee  to  oversee  these  slaves.  For  the 
most  part,  these  slaves  were  allowed  to  have 
more  freedom  than  they  had  experienced  as 
plantation  slaves.  They  usually  worked  with 
less  direct  supervision  and  were  often  “hired 
out"  as  individual  laborers.  The  committee 
saw  that  proceeds  from  their  labors  went 
toward  a  fund  for  their  care  and  eventual 
resettlement  to  free  territories  in  the  North 
and  West.  This  short-term  solution  was 
accompanied  by  strenuous  lobbying  efforts  to 
convince  the  state  to  reform  its  manumission 
laws. 


Levi  Coffin,  a  Quaker  from  Greensboro,  was  president  of 
the  so-called  Underground  Railroad  that  escorted  slaves  to 
freedom  in  the  North.  Other  antislavery  movements  that 
Friends  took  part  in  included  the  North  Carolina 
Manumission  Society,  many  recolonization  schemes  to  send 
slaves  back  to  Africa,  and  general  abolitionist  movements. 

One  lobbying  group  was  the  North 
Carolina  Manumission  Society,  which 
was  formed  in  1816.  The  Manumission 
Society  was  made  up  of  Quakers  and 
other  antislavery  supporters.  Called 
Manumissionists,  members  advocated 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves.  They 
appealed  to  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
and  Moravian  organizations  for  support  in 
petitioning  state  and  national  governments 
for  action,  sending  delegates  to  national 
antislavery  conventions,  and  promoting 
black  education.  By  1824,  many  of  the 
North  Carolina  Manumission  Society’s 
members  were  involved  in  a  number  of 
colonization  schemes  aimed  at  relocating 
former  slaves  to  Africa. 

Probably  the  most  legendary  of  the 
Quaker  antislavery  efforts  was  the 
Underground  Railroad.  The  “conductor” 
of  the  so-called  railroad  was  Greensboro’s 
Levi  Coffin.  One  “terminus,”  or  end,  of  a 
route  in  North  Carolina  was  rumored  to  be 
the  New  Garden  Meetinghouse  in  Guilford 
County,  where  escaped  slaves  allegedly  hid  in 
the  woods  until  they  could  resume  travel  at 
night  to  avoid  detection. 

Although  its  membership  diminished 
during  the  antebellum  years,  the  Society 
of  Friends  continued  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  state.  No  doubt  because 
of  that  Quaker  influence,  other  antislavery 
groups  found  the  central  Piedmont  to  be 
fertile  ground  for  planting  their  beliefs. 
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A  new  government  allows  reforms 


by  Gary  Freeze 

Andrew  Jackson’s  1828  election  to  the 
presidency  produced  many  political 
changes  in  the  country  and  in  North 
Carolina.  Jackson,  who  was  born  and  raised 
in  the  Waxhaw  region  along  the  North 
Carolina-South  Carolina  border  and  read  law 
in  Salisbury,  expanded  the  president’s  role  in 
making  decisions  and  leading  policy  on  a 
national  level. 

Some  Americans  liked  his  strong,  energetic 
style  of  leadership.  But  others  opposed  it. 

Out  of  this  debate  developed  a  two-party 
political  system  that  allowed  American  voters 
to  choose  whether  to  be  Democrats  (formerly 
Democratic-Republicans),  like  Jackson,  or 
Whigs,  who  opposed  Jackson’s  plans  and 
ideas.  After  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1835,  North  Carolinians  fell  into  this  two- 
party  system  with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Generally  speaking,  Democrats  pointed  out 
that  the  American  Revolution  had  freed  people 
from  an  overly  active  and  powerful  British 
government.  Democrats  of  the  time  believed 
that  government  would  too  easily  involve  itself 
in  too  many  matters  of  people’s  lives.  The  little 
government  that  should  be  allowed  to  exist, 
they  believed,  should  be  largely  limited,  so 
that  voters  could  closely  watch  and  control  it. 
Democrats  also  tended  to  be  against  increased 
levels  of  taxation  and  spending. 

Whig  voters,  on  the  other  hand,  believed 
that  government  should  take  an  active,  well- 
directed  role  in  developing  the  human  and 
physical  resources  of  the  land.  People  would 
prosper,  Whigs  argued,  if  government  took 
the  lead  in  building  schools  and  improving 

Willie  Person  Mangum,  an  advocate  of  constitutional 
reform,  was  first  a  member  of  the  Democratic-Republican 
Party,  which  later  evolved  into  the  Democratic  Party. 
Though  Mangum  supported  Andrew  Jackson  in  his 

presidency  and  favored 
states’  rights,  he  switched 
parties  in  the  late  1840s  to 
become  a  Whig.  As  a  Whig, 
he  helped  prepare  legislation 
to  establish  the  common 
school  system  in  North 
Carolina.  From  this  time 
until  1852,  he  was  also 
mentioned  as  a  possible 
Whig  candidate  for 
president  or  vice  president. 


Political  parties  were  very 
different  in  antebellum  times 
than  they  are  now.  Many 
explanations  can  be  given 
for  that.  First,  a  new 
generation  of  political 
parties  was  just  beginning 
to  organize.  Second, 
communications  were  much 
slower.  And  third,  local, 
sectional,  and  state  needs  were 
much  different  than  national 
needs.  The  first few  years  of antebellum  times  were  a  time  of 
transition  in  politics,  and  no  major  party  was  truly  in  control. 
Many  of  the  politicians  of  the  time,  like  David  Lowry  Swain, 
were  not  affiliated  with  any  party.  In  December  1832, 
Swain  was  selected  governor  by  the  General  Assembly 
simply  to  block  the  selection  of  a  prominent  easterner. 
Expecting  him  to  serve  as  a  figurehead  governor,  the 
legislature  was  surprised  when  Swain  began  using  his 
personal  influence  to  fight for  internal  improvements,  fund 
a  public  school  program,  and  create  new  western  counties. 

In  1834,  constitutional  reform  became  his  most  important 
goal.  When  Democratic  Party  members  of  the  legislature 
came  out  in  opposition  to  his  reelection,  Swain  sided  with 
the  new  Whig  Party  and  won  election  to  a  third  term.  He 
also  played  a  key  role  as  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1835  by  campaigning  for  changes  in 
representation.  With  the  constitutional  changes  not  yet 
in  effect,  Swain  was  voted  out  of  office  by  the  General 
Assembly — the  last  election  for  governor  under  the  old 
system.  His  satisfaction  came  in  knowing  change  and 
a  better  North  Carolina  were  coming. 

roads.  Whigs  also  wanted  to  diversify  the 
economy  by  increasing  industrialization, 
and  they  promoted  the  idea  of  government 
support  for  banks.  In  short,  Whigs  championed 
the  good  that  government  could  do  to  benefit 
people.  They  also  had  no  reservations  about 
raising  taxes  to  pay  for  their  programs. 

The  Whig  years  and  progress 
North  Carolina  entered  the  antebellum 
period  trying  to  erase  its  Rip  Van  Winkle 
image.  Support  for  progressive  ideas  and 
reforms  allowed  the  Whig  Party  to  take 
control  of  the  state  after  the  convention  in 
1835.  Whig  voters  elected  all  the  governors 
and  most  of  the  legislators  from  1836  to  1850. 
During  those  years,  the  Whigs,  led  mostly  by 
John  Motley  Morehead,  David  L.  Swain, 
William  A.  Graham,  Willie  P.  Mangum, 
and  Edward  B.  Dudley,  made  state 
government  into  an  engine  for  change. 

They  took  advantage  of  federal  money 
to  invest  in  many  improvements. 

These  improvements  were  largely  the 
changes  Archibald  DeBow  Murphey  had 


advocates  using  rubber 
for  everything  from 
clothing  to  bathtubs! 

May  24, 1844 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  sends  a 
message  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  by  using  a 
new  invention  called  a 
telegraphic  apparatus,  later 
shortened  to  telegraph. 

1845 

North  Carolina  opens  a 
school  for  the  deaf  and  mute. 

1845 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  publishes 
two  of  his  most  successful 
collections:  Tales,  which 
includes  “The  Fall  of 
the  House  of  Usher"  and 
“The  Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue,”  and  The  Raven 
and  Other  Poems. 

1845-1849 

William  Alexander  Graham 
(Whig)  serves  as  governor. 
Even  during  this  time, 
feelings  are  strong  on  both 
sides  of  the  North-South 
debates  over  slavery  and 
other  sectional  issues. 
Graham  favors  the  unionist 
arm  (in  favor  of  keeping  the 
United  States  together)  of 
the  Whig  Party,  even 
though  he  owns  three 
plantations  worked  by  slave 
labor.  In  1852,  he  will  be 
nominated  as  the  Whig  vice 
presidential  candidate,  and 


Definitions 

To  diversify  is  to  create 
variety. 

In  this  case,  a  platform  is  a 
political party s  list  of 
positions  and  plans  of  action. 
These  statements  and 
principles  are  known  as 
planks. 

Progressive  actions  envision 
improvements  and  reforms, 
or  changes  for  the  better. 
Actions  by  conservative 
leaders  are  more  hesitant,  or 
resistant  to  change. 

At  this  time,  many  lawyers 
did  not  attend  school  to  study 
law,  they  read  law  by  reading 
books  and  court  decisions. 

They  then  applied  what  they 
learned  by  assisting  another 
lawyer,  often  as  an  apprentice 
or  assistant. 

The  right  to  vote  is  called 
suffrage. 
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after  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
election  in  1860,  Graham 
will  urge  North  Carolinians 
to  remain  in  the  Union 
and  rely  on  the  federal 
Constitution  to  protect  their 
rights.  Unable  to  stand 
entirely  behind  either  the 
Union  or  the  Confederacy, 
Graham  will  stand  out  as  a 
states’  rights  supporter  and 
opponent  of  Confederate 
president  Jefferson  Davis 
even  while  serving  as  a 
Confederate  senator. 

1845- 1849 

As  president,  North  Carolina- 
born  James  Knox  Polk 
(Democrat)  fulfills  the 
United  States  dream  of 
Manifest  Destiny  by 
promoting  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  winning  the  Mexican 
Cession,  and  gaining  control 
of  the  Oregon  Country 
south  of  49°  north  latitude 
(the  forty-ninth  parallel). 
The  nation  now  stretches 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  Pacific. 

March  3, 1845 
Florida  becomes  the 
twenty-seventh  state. 

December  29,  1845 
After  years  as  an 
independent  republic  (see 
1836),  Texas  becomes  the 
twenty-eighth  state  and 
ignites  the  final  spark  that 
starts  the  Mexican  War. 

1846 

Congress  establishes  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

1846 

The  Eastern  Exchange 
Hotel  opens  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  It  is  the 
first  public  building  heated 
by  steam. 

1846- 1848 

General  Zachary  Taylor 
(see  also  1849—1850) 
commands  American 
forces  in  the  Mexican  War. 
In  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  that  ends  the  war, 
the  United  States  settles 
disputes  over  the  southern 
border  of  Texas  and  gains 
lands  that  will  eventually 
form  the  southwestern 
states.  The  victory  has 
a  sour  note,  though — 
northerners  do  not  want 
these  new  lands  open  for 
slavery,  southerners  do. 

December  28,  1846 
Iowa  becomes  the  twenty- 
ninth  state. 

1848 

Dorothea  Dix  visits  North 
Carolina  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  state  legislator 
James  C.  Dobbin  and  his 
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pushed  in  the  early  1800s.  Federal  money 
was  used  to  buy  stock  in  several  railroads, 
including  the  state-controlled  North  Carolina 
Railroad,  which  ran  across  the  Piedmont 
from  Goldsboro  to  Charlotte.  The  state 
also  purchased  stock  in  banks  and  chartered 
more  than  a  dozen  cotton  mills  and  other 
businesses.  The  money  even  funded  the 
draining  of  some  coastal  swamps  to  produce 
lands  that  could  be  sold.  A  Literary  Fund 
was  started  to  support  a  public,  or  common, 

After  the  mid- 1830s ,  the 
major  parties  in  antebellum 
North  Carolina  became  the 
Whig  Party  and  the 
Democratic  Party  ( which 
was  sometimes  called  the 
Democratic-Republican 
Party  and  sometimes  the 
Republican  Party).  Whigs 
came  into  power  in  North 
Carolina  after  the  state's 
Constitutional  Convention 
of 1835.  Edward  Bishop  Dudley  (above)  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Whig  Party  in  North  Carolina.  He 
advocated  constitutional  reform ,  stronger  banks,  and 
government  support  for  transportation  and  education. 

Dudley  was  elected  to  two  terms  as  governor,  the  first 
governor  elected  by  popular  vote  in  North  Carolina. 

His  four  years  began  more  than  a  decade  of  Whig  control 

in  state  government.  John 
Motley  Morehead  (left), 
who  had  studied  law  with 
Archibald  DeBow  Murphey 
and  had  been  a  delegate  to 
the  Constitutional 
Convention  of 1 835, 
continued  the  progress  of  the 
Whig  Party  after  becoming 
governor  in  1840  and  1842. 
He  expanded  railroad, 
highway,  and  navigation 
networks  and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  state  school  for  the 
deaf  that  later  started  admitting  blind  students  as  well. 
William  Alexander  Graham  (below)  entered  politics  as  the 
Whig  Party  was  forming  in  North  Carolina  about  1834. 

As  a  North  Carolina  Whig,  Graham  supported  a  national 
bank,  taxes  on  imports  and  exports,  and  federal  financing  of 
internal  improvements.  Following  his  election  as  governor 
in  1844  and  1846,  he  supported  humanitarian  reforms 
and  internal  improvements.  In  national  politics,  Graham 

supported  the  Compromise  of 
1 850  and  advised  the  North 
that  faithful  execution  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
[part  of  the  compromise]  is 
essential  to  perpetuation  of 
the  Union.  "  He  believed  so 
strongly  in  Whig  ideals,  that 
he  refused  to  change  parties 
until  years  after  the 
Whigs  had  dissolved 
nationally. 


school  system,  which  had  been  established  in 
1839.  By  1846,  every  county  had  at  least  one 
common  school  that  received  state  funding,  and 
interestingly,  counties  that  supported  Whigs 
sent  a  majority  of  their  children  to  school. 

The  Democrats  fight  for  control 

All  this  progress  worried  Democrats.  The 
state  was  spending  more  money  than  ever 
before,  some  of  it  even  on  social  reforms. 

But  Democrats  argued  that  the  Whig- 
controlled  government  had  become 
unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  most  voters. 
Leading  Democrats  decided  to  try  a  new 
platform  to  gain  political  control  of  the  state. 

David  Settle  Reid,  a  Democrat  from 
Rockingham  County,  pointed  out  that  in 
North  Carolina,  white  men  who  had  paid 
taxes,  even  if  they  did  not  own  land,  could  vote 
for  state  representatives,  but  they  could  not 
vote  for  state  senators.  That  meant  that  many 
North  Carolina  voters  had  no  control  over  the 
actions  of  one-half  of  the  state  legislature. 

Reid  felt  the  government  should  be  more 
responsive  to  more  people.  He  campaigned  to 
change  the  state  constitution  to  allow  all  white 
men  to  vote,  a  concept  known  as  free  manhood 
suffrage. 

Increasing  competition  between  two  new  political  parties 
caught  the  interest  of  most  white  North  Carolina  men 
during  the  antebellum  period.  The  result  was  a  generation  of 
unprecedented  reform  in  the  state.  Although  women,  Native 
Americans,  and  slaves  could  not  directly  participate,  they  were 
still  interested  in  affairs  of  the  state.  One  way  that  citizens 
kept  in  touch  with  political  activity  was  through  local 
newspapers  and  their  editors.  William  Woods  Holden 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  editors  during  this  period 
At  age  ten,  he  had  been  apprenticed  to  the  editor  of  the 
Hillsborough  Recorder  and  at  age  sixteen  began  work 

at  the  Milton  Chronicle. 
Two  years  later,  he  was  in 
Raleigh  at  the  Star  when 
he  heard  about  the  sale  of  the 
North-Carolina  Standard. 
Through  this  paper,  which  he 
bought  and  edited,  he  became 
an  outspoken  advocate for 
reform  in  the  state.  During 
the  1840s  and  1850s,  he 
supported  such  issues  as  free 
manhood  suffrage,  internal 
improvements  for  all  sections 
of  the  state,  equal  education, 
the  creation  of  a  school for 
the  deaf  and  mute,  and  states' 
rights.  These  views  supported 
the  Democratic  Party  in 
North  Carolina  during 
the  later  antebellum  period 


By  1850,  Democrats  had  come  to  accept 
the  idea  of  a  more  active  state  government 
that  would  benefit  more  people.  They 
especially  began  to  see  the  importance  ol 
promoting  public  education.  As  Democrat 
Reid  became  governor,  Democrats  also  took 
control  of  the  legislature.  During  the  1850s, 
they  continued  to  expand  upon  Murphey’s 


David  Settle  Reid:  Champion  for 
"the  common  people" 

by  Lindley  S.  Butler 

David  Settle  Reid  burst  onto  the  North  Carolina 
political  scene  in  1848  as  the  Democratic 
Party’s  “forlorn  hope,”  or  last  resort,  candidate 
for  governor.  As  that  party’s  nominee,  he  challenged 
the  Whig  Party,  which  had  dominated  all  parts  of  state 
government  since  1836,  when  popular  elections  began. 
Repeated  defeats  at  the  polls  led  the  Democratic 
leadership  to  nominate  former  congressman  Reid,  who 
reluctantly  accepted  on  the  condition  that  the  key 
campaign  issue  would  be  free  manhood  suffrage. 

Free  manhood  suffrage  would  remove  the  last 
property-owning  requirement  on  the  voters  of  North 
Carolina  and  allow  white  men  to  vote  directly  for  all 
state  officials.  Since  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1835,  any  taxpaying  white  man  had  been  able  to  vote 
for  members  of  the  house  of  commons  and  for 
governor.  But  only  white  men  who  owned  at  least  fifty 
acres  of  land  could  vote  for  state  senators.  Reid’s  reform 
proposal,  although  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  state’s 
conservative  leaders,  was  widely  praised  by  average 
citizens  as  a  major  step  toward  democracy. 

Reid’s  most  valuable  ally  in  the  political  struggle  of 
1848  was  influential  journalist  William  Woods  Holden. 
Holden,  editor  of  Raleigh’s  North-Carolina  Standard , 
had  made  it  the  state’s  leading  Democratic  newspaper 
by  advocating  the  rights  of  “the  common  people,” 
whom  he  described  as  the  “honest  yeomanry  and 
mechanics.”  Holden  was  responsible  for  persuading 
Reid  to  accept  the  Democratic  nomination. 

Reid  was  the  son  of  a  yeoman  farmer  and 
storekeeper  and  began  work  in  an  uncle’s  store  at  the 
age  of  twelve.  By  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  been 
appointed  Reidsville’s  first  postmaster.  Lacking  the 
advantages  of  wealth  and  formal  education,  Reid  was 
essentially  self-educated,  a  self-made  man  in  the  image 
of  his  political  hero  Andrew  Jackson.  Just  over  five  feet 
in  height,  “Little  Davy,”  as  his  opponents  nicknamed 
him,  successfully  ran  for  the  state  senate  when  he  was 
just  twenty-two  years  old,  beginning  a  forty-year  career 
of  public  service  to  the  state  in  1835. 

Committed  to  his  1848  campaign  strategy  of  free 
manhood  suffrage,  Reid  engaged  Whig  candidate 
Charles  Manly  in  dramatic  debates  all  across  the  state 
and  came  within  864  votes  of  toppling  the  Whig 
establishment  in  the  closest  gubernatorial  election  ever. 
The  shaken  Whigs  were  unable  to  recover,  and  in  the 
1850  election  Reid  won,  becoming  the  first  elected 
Democratic  governor  in  the  state’s  history.  This  victory 
brought  a  permanent  change  to  North  Carolina  politics, 


old  proposals.  They  supported,  for  example, 
building  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Railroad.  By  1859,  North  Carolinians  across 
the  state  were  united  in  their  belief  that 
internal  improvements  benefited  most  state 
residents.  But  they  continued  to  be  divided 
by  political  party. 

article  continues  on  next  page 


for  never  again  would  a  Whig  win  election  as  governor. 
The  Democratic  Party  now  became  dominant  in  North 
Carolina  and  remained  in  control  for  more  than  a  century. 

During  his  two  terms  as  governor,  Reid’s  progressive 
program,  reflecting  his  own  lack  of  opportunity  as  a  boy, 
sought  to  improve  public  education  and  economic 
development  in  the  state.  With  his  strong  support, 
North  Carolina’s  common,  or  public,  school  system 
became  the  best  in  the  region.  He  advocated 
continuing  construction  of  the  North  Carolina 
Railroad,  which  was  already  under  way,  and  conducting 
a  geological  survey  of  the  state’s  natural  resources. 
Ironically,  his  free  manhood  suffrage  amendment, 
opposed  by  conservatives  in  both  parties,  would  not 
pass  until  three  years  after  his  term  of  office  ended. 

At  the  time  of  Reid’s  death  in  1891,  a  state  historian 
wrote  that  “there  are  few  men  in  the  State  who  enjoy 
more  of  the  respect,  regard,  and  the  affection  of  the 
than  Governor  Reid.” 


wife,  Louisa,  manages  to 
persuade  the  state  to 
construct  a  state  hospital 
for  the  “insane.”  The 
asylum  will  open  in  1856. 

1848 

North  Carolina  legislators 
reduce  the  number  of 
crimes  punishable  by 
death  from  twenty-eight 
to  twelve.  These  “capital” 
crimes  still  include  murder, 
arson,  burglary,  dueling,  and 
stealing  a  slave  or  a  horse. 
Other  crimes  are  now 
punishable  by  mutilation, 
jailing,  branding,  flogging, 
and  stocking. 

1848 

With  one  thousand  miners 
working  at  Gold  Hill  in 
Rowan  County,  a  federal 
mint  making  coins  in 
Charlotte,  and  a  private 
mint  owned  by  Christopher 
and  Augustus  Bechder  in 
Rutherford  County 
producing  gold  coins 
and  jewelry  (see  1831), 
North  Carolina  plays  an 
important  role  in  America’s 
gold  industry. 

1848 

David  Setde  Reid  runs 
for  governor  as  a  Democrat 
only  after  being  assured  he 
may  also  support  a  reform 
called  free  manhood 
suffrage,  which  would 
remove  the  requirement  that 
a  man  must  own  fifty  acres 
before  he  can  vote  for  state 
senators.  Reid  loses  to  Whig 
Charles  Manly  by  only  854 
votes  but  will  win  in  1850 
using  the  same  platform. 

May  29,  1848 
Wisconsin  becomes  the 
thirtieth  state. 

July  1848 
Susan  B.  Anthony 
addresses  a  women’s 
convention  in  Seneca  Falls, 
New  York.  Such  topics  as 
voting,  property  rights, 
and  divorce  are  debated. 
Lucretia  Mott  and 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
are  the  organizers. 


Lindley  S.  Butler,  retired 
professor  of  history  at 
Rockingham  Community 
College  in  Wentworth, 
edited  the  first  volume  of 
the  David  S.  Reid  Papers. 
He  is  currently  editing  the 
second  volume. 

The  portrait  of  Reid  is  from 
the  North  Carolina  Division 
of  Archives  and  History. 
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1849-1851 

Charles  Manly  (Whig) 
serves  as  governor. 

1849 

North  Carolina’s  General 
Assembly  charters  the 
North  Carolina  Railroad, 
which  will  run  223  miles 
between  Goldsboro, 
Raleigh,  Greensboro,  and 
Charlotte.  At  an  expense 
of  almost  $5, 000, 000, 
$3,000,000  paid  by  the 
state,  it  will  open  in  1856. 
The  line  is  an  immediate 
success — it  allows  easy 
transportation  for  moving 
the  produce  of  Piedmont 
farmers,  spurs  the  growth 
of  towns  and  factories 
along  its  route  (which 
will  become  known  as  the 
Piedmont  Crescent),  and 
helps  reduce  feelings  of 
isolation  and  sectionalism. 
Perhaps  most  importantly, 
the  North  Carolina 
Railroad  makes  residents 
proud  of  their  state  and 
marks  the  end  of  its 
backward,  Rip  Van 
Winkle  image. 

1849 

The  California  gold 
rush  begins,  ending  North 
Carolina’s  dominance  in  the 
gold  industry  (see  1848). 

1849-1850 

Though  a  slaveholding 
southerner,  Zachary  Taylor 
(Whig)  is  determined  to 
halt  the  spread  of  slavery 
into  new  territories 
during  his  presidency. 

His  death  in  office  allows 
a  compromise  that  reduces 
sectional  tensions  for  a  time 
(see  September  9,  1850). 

1850,  1851 

North  Carolinian  Gregory 
Seaworthy  (a  pseudonym 
for  George  Higby  Throop) 
publishes  two  books,  Nags 
Head;  or,  Two  Months  among 
uThe  Bankers":  A  Story  of  Sea- 
Shore  Life  and  Manners  and 
Bertie ;  or,  Life  in  the  Old 


Gary  Freeze  teaches 
American  history  and 
American  studies  at 
Catawba  College  in 
Salisbury.  He  is  a  Morehead 
Scholar  with  all  his  degrees 
from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and 
is  currently  a  member  of  the 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association  Advisory  Board. 

All  portraits  and  the  map 
are  from  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and 
History. 


This  map  shows  internal  improvements  in 
North  Carolina  up  to  1 860.  Follow  some 
of  the  canals  and  railroads  and  think  about  how  these 
changes  improved  transportation  within  the  state.  Try  to 
decide  which  parts  of  the  state  traded  with  which  major  market  and 
port  towns.  Now,  compare  this  map  with  earlier  maps.  Can  you  determine 
which  areas  of  the  state  were  affected  most  by  internal  improvements ?  Which  parts  of  the  state 
could  now  trade  more  easily  with  other  parts  of North  Carolina  instead  of  South  Carolina  or 
Virginia?  Can  you  see  how  internal  improvements  helped  ease  sectionalism  within  the  state? 


By  the  late  antebellum  period, 
roles  between  the  state’s  two 
political  parties  had  switched, 
and  the  Democratic  Party  had 
became  the  party  of  change 
and  reform.  John  Willis  Ellis, 
who  began  political  service  in 
1 844  as  a  North  Carolina 
Democrat,  supported  internal 
improvements  and  in  1848 
was  chosen  by  Dorothea  Dix 
to  present  a  memorial for  the  construction  of  an  asylum  for 
the  "insane.”  Elected  governor  in  1858,  he  continued  the 
state’s  progress  in  educational  reform  and  internal 
improvements,  especially  the  completion  of  navigation  works 
on  the  Cape  Fear  and  Deep  Rivers  and  repairs  to  plank 
roads.  Ellis  also  supported  the  Democratic  plank  of  states' 
rights,  which  may  have  prompted  him  (in  December  1860) 
to  urge  preparation  of  a  bill for  a  constitutional  convention 
to  consider  secession.  In  February  1861,  voters  defeated  that 
convention  bill.  But  by  April,  voters  approved  a  second 
convention  bill,  authorizing  the  General  Assembly  to 
consider  secession  and face  the  dilemma  of  civil  war. 

Sectional  differences  rise  again 

Party  rivalries  and  loyalties  followed  North 
Carolina’s  traditional  sectional  divisions.  In  the 
late  1830s,  most  Whig  voters  came  from  the 
western  half  of  the  state,  the  same  areas  that 
had  earlier  called  for  constitutional  reform. 

By  the  1840s,  though,  counties  in  three  areas 
could  be  expected  to  vote  for  Whigs  in  election 
after  election.  The  central  Piedmont, 
particularly  around  Guilford  and  Randolph 
Counties,  was  strongly  Whig — partly 
because  this  area  was  against  slavery.  The  deep 
Mountain  region,  counties  like  Haywood  and 
Buncombe,  was  Whig  because  mountain 
farmers  had  long  been  remote  from  markets  for 
their  products — they  wanted  improvements  in 
transportation.  The  third  area  of  Whig  support 
was  the  swampy  coastal  area,  particularly  those 
counties  around  the  Albemarle  Sound — they 
wanted  internal  improvements  such  as  dredging 


and  draining  that  would  ease  transportation 
and  create  new  useful  land. 

Democrats  held  majorities  in  distinct  areas 
of  the  state,  too.  Democratic  areas  were  less 
likely  to  support  spending  money  on  internal 
improvements  because  their  residents  were 
satisfied  with  transportation  systems  as  they 
were.  Democrats  were  also  likely  to  be  found 
in  slaveholding  counties,  since  they  nationally 
were  the  stronger  defenders  of  slavery.  They 
were  strongest  in  the  middle  Coastal  Plain 
between  Fayetteville  and  Rocky  Mount, 
where  planters  and  farmers  already  had  easy 
river  transportation  to  ports  and  markets. 
Counties  along  the  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina  borders  also  voted  consistently 
Democrat,  largely  because  in  these  areas,  too, 
farmers  could  get  their  goods  to  markets — 
even  though  those  markets  were  in  Virginia 
towns  like  Petersburg  and  Richmond  or 
South  Carolina  towns  like  Georgetown  and 
Charleston.  The  final  Democratic  stronghold 
was  the  Catawba  River  valley,  around 
Charlotte,  which  also  traded  directly  with 
South  Carolina  ports  down  the  Catawba. 


Zebulon  Baird  Vance  began 
his  political  career  as  the  Whig 
Party  was  falling  apart  in  the 
1850s.  While  North  Carolina 
debated  secession  in  the  late 
antebellum  period,  Vance  became 
a  powerful  unionist,  or  pro- 
Union,  voice.  But,  as  citizens  in 
much  of  the  state  did,  he  changed 
his  allegiance  after  United  States 
president  Abraham  Lincoln 
called  for  North  Carolina  troops 
to  fight  against  the  South.  In  his  political  alliances,  he  favored 
editor  William  Woods  Holden  who  became  a  bitter  critic  of 
Confederate  president  Jefferson  Davis. 
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The  three  white  classes  of 
antebellum  North  Carolina 

by  Charles  C.  Bolton 

Before  the  Civil  War,  North  Carolina 
was  an  overwhelmingly  rural  state 
where  most  white  citizens  lived  and 
worked  on  farms  and  plantations.  Even  as 
late  as  1850,  only  one  town  in  the  state — 
Wilmington — had  a  population  of  more  than 
five  thousand  people! 

The  upper  class  was  mostly  planters 
At  the  top  of  white  society,  in  terms  of  both 
prestige  and  power,  were  members  of  the 
upper  class,  typically  families  that  owned 
large  numbers  of  slaves  or  sizable  tracts  of 
land  or  both.  These  planters  gained  their 
wealth  by  growing  cash  crops  on  large 
plantations.  They  typically  grew  cotton, 
tobacco,  rice,  wheat,  or  corn  and  produced 
enough  to  sell  for  a  nice  profit.  Planters 
used  African  American  slaves  to  work  these 
plantations.  Other  members  of  upper-class 
white  society  in  North  Carolina  were 
merchants  or  members  of  professions, 
primarily  doctors  and  lawyers.  Many  of  these 
individuals  also  owned  slaves  and  plantations. 

The  upper  class  led  lives  of  relative  comfort 
and  refinement  and  often  had  leisure  time  to 
engage  in  activities  unique  to  the  well-to-do: 
reading  and  writing  books,  playing  musical 
instruments,  and  learning  foreign  languages. 
They  also  traveled  throughout  the  United 
States  and  to  Europe.  These  trips  often 
occupied  most  of  the  summer  months. 

The  yeoman  farmer  class 
Most  white  North  Carolinians  were  not 
wealthy.  They  were  small,  self-sufficient 
yeoman  farmers.  These  farmers  owned  their 
own  farms.  Unlike  planters,  they  normally 
did  not  farm  primarily  to  sell  crops  for 
money.  Instead,  they  devoted  most  of  their 
farming  efforts  toward  producing  enough 
food — corn,  wheat,  vegetables,  and 
livestock — to  feed  their  own  families.  They 
made  other  goods  the  family  needed  within 
their  own  homes  or  found  them  among  the 
abundant  natural  resources  of  the  countryside. 


They  had  little 
independence  and 
depended  on  others 
to  keep  them  out  of 
poverty.  Most  made 
their  living  by  hiring 
themselves  out  to 
work  for  members 
of  the  upper  class  or 
the  yeomanry.  Others 
worked  in  a  variety  of 
industries  such  as 
mining,  railroad 
construction,  river 
navigation,  mill 
work,  or  naval  stores. 

Women  in  the 
poor  white  class 
sometimes  worked 
as  tenant  farmers 
or  farm  laborers 
alongside  their 
husbands,  brothers, 
or  sons.  Unmarried 
or  widowed  women 
often  found  work 
as  domestics, 
seamstresses, 
or  washerwomen. 
Poor  white  children 
were  often  sent  to 
work  outside  the 
home  in  order  to 
help  their  families 
make  ends  meet. 


Zebulon  B.  Vance  Birthplace 
State  Historic  Site  (left) 
illustrates  a  yeoman  farm 
from  the  antebellum  period. 
The  center  of  a  yeoman 
farmhouse  was  the  fireplace 
(above) — it  was  used  for 
cooking,  heating,  and 
lighting.  Containers  like 
earthenware  jugs  (above, 
top)  were  used  for  food 
storage  by  all  classes  of 
people  in  antebellum  times. 


Those  things  they 
could  not  produce  or 
find  for  themselves 
they  got  by  bartering 
with  their  neighbors  or 
taking  occasional  trips 
to  the  nearest  town  to 
trade  with  or  buy  items 
from  local  craftspeople 
or  merchants. 

Some  farmers 
owned  a  few  slaves.  But  even  slaveholding 
yeomen  generally  worked  on  their  farms  and 
depended  more  on  family  labor  to  help  out 
with  various  jobs.  The  men  labored  to  clear 
land,  raise  and  harvest  crops,  and  keep  the 
farm  operating;  to  hunt  and  fish  to  stock  food 
stores;  and  to  trade  and  barter  in  town.  Their 
wives  were  responsible  for  raising  children, 
cleaning  house,  making  clothes,  washing 
laundry,  preparing  meals,  feeding  livestock, 
tending  gardens,  and  in  many 
cases  helping  to  plant  and  harvest  crops. 

Children  were  also  assigned  their  share  of 
chores  to  help  keep  the  farm  going.  As  early 
as  the  age  of  four  or  five,  children  were 
expected  to  perform  regular  duties  like 
gathering  eggs,  nuts,  and  berries;  fishing;  or 
collecting  kindling.  When  they  became  old 
enough,  children  began  assuming  the  roles 
of  their  adult  fives.  Boys,  for  example,  began 
helping  out  in  the  fields  and  around  the  farm. 
Girls  learned  very  early  how  to  sew,  clean 
house,  tend  lamps,  and  assist  in  the  kitchen. 
By  the  1850s,  yeoman  children  generally 
attended  school,  but  most  of  them  went  only 
four  or  five  months  a  year,  when  farm  chores 
and  activities  at  home  slowed  down. 


The  poor  white  class 

Below  the  yeoman  farmer  class,  in  the  white 
social  order,  was  a  much  smaller  group  known 
as  poor  whites.  Members  of  this  class  did  not 
own  land — some  of  the  men  may  have  farmed, 
but  they  either  rented  fields  from  wealthier 
landowners  or  worked  as  hired  farm  laborers. 


Definitions 

Cash  crops  are  grown  to  sell 
at  a  market  and  provide  an 
income  for  the  grower. 

A  domestic  is  a  servant,  like 
a  maid  or  a  butler ;  who  is 
paid  to  help  keep  a  household 
running.  Domestics  often 
stock  pantries,  launder,  cook, 
and  clean,  for  example. 

People  who  are  self-sufficient 
can  meet  their  basic  needs  to 
live  without  help  from 
others.  For  instance,  they 
grow  their  own  food,  make 
their  own  clothes,  and  build 
their  own  homes. 

Tenant  farmers  do  not  own 
the  land  they  farm.  Instead 
they  pay  rent  (either  money  or 
sometimes  a  share  of  the  crops) 
for  the  temporary  use  of  it. 

A  washerwomen  is  a  woman 
who  takes  in  laundry  to  clean. 

Charles  C.  Bolton  is  associate 
professor  of  history  and 
director  of  the  Mississippi 
Oral  History  Program  at 
the  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi.  He  is  also  author 
of  Poor  Whites  of  the 
Antebellum  South:  Tenants 
and  Laborers  in  Central 
North  Carolina  and 
Northeast  Mississippi. 

Photographs  of  the farmhouse 
at  Vance  Birthplace  State 
Historic  Site  in  Weaverville 
are  provided  courtesy  of  the 
State  Historic  Sites  Section, 
North  Carolina  Division  of 
Archives  and  History.  The 
photograph  of  the  jug  is  from 
the  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  History. 
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Field:  A  Humorous  Novel,  that 
provide  a  glimpse  into  the 
wealthy  planter  lifestyle  and 
living  conditions  of  the  time. 

1850-1853 

Millard  Fillmore  (Whig) 
succeeds  Zachary  Taylor  as 
president  upon  Taylor’s 
death  in  office.  Fillmore 
avoids  war  between  North 
and  South  by  enforcing  the 
Compromise  of  1850  (see 
September  9, 1850). 

1850s 

The  Democratic  Party 
has  now  become  the  party 
in  favor  of  change  and 
progress  in  North  Carolina. 
In  control  of  both  the 
General  Assembly  and  the 
governorship,  Democrats 
continue  many  of  the 
Whig  programs  of  internal 
improvements.  During  this 
decade,  another  641  miles 
of  railroads  will  be  built, 
and  navigation  companies 
will  be  chartered  to  operate 
ferries  and  steamboats 
along  the  coast.  The 
longest  plank  road 
ever  built  will  run  from 
Fayetteville  to  High  Point, 
Salem,  and  Bethania. 

1850s 

Two  northern  authors  tour 
the  South,  including  North 
Carolina,  and  provide 
northern  readers  with  a 
picture  of  life  here:  New 
York  City  newspaper 
reporter  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  and  author  David 
Hunter  Strother.  Strother, 
using  the  pseudonym  Porte 
Crayon,  also  sketches  as  he 
documents  his  journeys. 

September  9, 1850 

The  Compromise  of  1850 
marks  the  second  major 
compromise  (see  1854) 
to  ease  tensions  between 
northern  and  southern  (or 
antislavery  and  proslavery) 
groups  in  the  United  States 
Congress.  One  of  the 
several  bills  that  became 
known  as  the  Compromise 


Mahalia  Breen  was  an 
eighth-grade  member  of  a 
THJHA  club  at  Forest  Hills 
Middle  School  in  Wilson 
during  the  1 995/1 996  school 
year.  Hulda  Tayloe  and 
Carol  Brugh  were  her 
advisers. 

The  portrait  of  Breen  is  from 
the  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  History.  Olmsted’s  cabin 
is  from  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and 
History. 
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THJH  Essay  Contest  award 
winner: 

A  Past  Remembered 

by  Mahalia  Breen 

I  had  been  walking  home  from  school  when, 
through  the  snow,  a  station  wagon  swerved  wildly. 
The  next  thing  I  remember  seeing,  after  the 
headlights,  was  a  barren  fireplace. 

I  woke  in  a  small,  cold  room  that  was  decorated 
with  handmade  furniture  and  a  few  other  home 
manufactures  that  were  to  be  sold.  When  I  turned 
over  on  the  straw  mat  where  I  was  lying,  my  eyes 
met  with  those  of  a  roughly  five-year-old  boy,  who 
flew  out  of  the  room  calling  to  his  mother. 

The  boy  returned,  clinging  to  his  mother’s  skirt, 
alongside  his  two  older  brothers  and  his  older  sister. 
They  were  all  dressed  in  common  clothes  that 
looked  like  something  off  the  television  show  Little 
House  on  the  Prairie,  but  dirtier.  His  mother  talked 
to  me  for  a  while,  making  introductions:  Rebecca 
was  seventeen,  James  was  fifteen,  William  was  ten, 
and  John  R.  was  indeed  five.  Mary,  her  eldest,  and 
her  husband,  Luther  Thomas,  were  in  town,  but 
they  were  expected  back  shordy.  When  the  mother 
finished  talking  I  fell  back  to  sleep,  feeling  a  sense 
of  overwhelming  exhaustion. 


During  one  of  bis  ventures  into  North  Carolina ,  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  described  log  cabins,  like  this  one,  near  Fayetteville. 


The  next  morning  I  woke  to  the  smell  of  corn 
griddle  cakes,  and  the  growl  in  my  stomach  led  me 
straight  to  the  table.  Since  corn  was  the  family’s 
main  crop,  I  saw  plenty  of  griddle  cakes  for  everyone. 
I  also  saw  some  beans  and  a  few  strips  of  pork  fat. 
When  the  rest  of  the  family  sat,  I  realized  I  had  not 
introduced  myself  to  them.  I  told  them  my  name 
was  Colleen  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Thomas  remarked  I 
was  quite  possibly  a  relation,  because  I  had  all  the 
Thomas  traits.  I  did  look  a  lot  like  Mr.  Thomas. 

Before  I  came  here,  I  never  thought  of  poor, 
struggling  farmers  in  this  time.  When  I  thought  of 
the  antebellum  period,  I  thought  of  rich  plantation 
owners  with  slaves  and  about  the  struggles  those 
slaves  went  through  to  gain  their  freedom. 

While  I  sat  and  thought,  the  meal  was 
interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  When  the 
door  opened,  a  stately  looking  man  walked  in. 

He  introduced  himself  as  Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 
He  walked  around  the  room  and  set  down  his  small 


leather  case.  For  some  reason 
I  recognized  his  name,  but  I 
did  not  know  why. 

He  stayed  for  a  couple 
of  hours  and  then  left  the 
room.  Through  the  window, 
I  saw  him  mount  his  horse. 
Just  then,  I  noticed  he  had 
left  his  case.  I  grabbed  it 
and  dashed  out  the  door 
toward  him.  At  the  same 
moment  a  snake  struck  at 
the  horse  and  caused  it  to 
rear  up.  I  saw  hooves  hover 
just  above  me,  and  right 
before  the  horse’s  full  weight 
fell,  I  woke  up — 

in  the  Harnett  County 
hospital.  My  parents  stood 
by  my  side  in  the  hospital 
room.  I  had  suffered  a 
severe  concussion  because 


Mahalia  Breen  wrote  this 
year's  winningTu  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Essay  Contest 
entry.  Mahalia  confesses, 

“ Before  I  came  here  [to 
antebellum  times],  I  never 
thought  of  poor i  struggling 
farmers  ...  I  thought  of  rich 
plantation  owners  with  slaves 
and  about  the  struggles  those 
slaves  went  through  to  gain 
their  freedom. " 


of  the  station  wagon  accident. 

The  next  week  in  school  I  was  assigned  to  do  a 
family  history  report.  Somehow  I  knew  where  to 
start.  I  went  to  the  library  and  looked  at  some 
microfilm  of  old  newspapers.  I  also  found  The 
Cotton  Kingdom,  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  I  later 
realized  Olmsted  was  a  famous  American  landscape 
architect,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  tour  the 
South  and  study  its  economy  and  people.  One  of 
his  articles  described  farmers  from  the  pines  south 
of  Raleigh,  where  my  relatives  had  come  from: 


They  are  poor,  having  almost  [no]  property 
but  their  own  bodies.  .  .  .  These  people  will 
commonly  hire  or  “squat”  and  build  a  little 
log  cabin,  so  made  that  it  is  only  shelter  from 
rain.  .  .  .  They  have  no  more  furniture  or 
pretension  to  comfort  than  is  commonly 
provided  a  criminal  in  the  cell  of  a  prison. 


The  Thomases  were  poor  but  honest,  hard¬ 
working  people,  like  many  of  their  stature.  I  am 
proud  to  be  related  to  them  and  honored  I  could 
have  met  them  ...  or  was  that  only  part  of  a  dream? 


This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  editor  of  THJH  also  awarded  honorable 
mention  awards  for  eleven  entries.  Honorable  mentions  were  received  by 
Ivy  Latoria  Artis  (eighth  grade).  Forest  Hills  Middle  School,  Wilson,  Hulda 
Tayloe  and  Carol  Brugh,  advisers;  Nathan  Tilghman  Dollar  (eighth  grade), 
Forest  Hills  Middle  School;  Reiko  Hayashi  (eighth  grade).  Forest  Hills 
Middle  School;  Daniel  Maxey  (fourth  grade).  Comfort  Tar  Heel  Club, 
Comfort  Elementary  School,  Comfort,  Carol  Appleyard,  adviser;  Mark 
Metcalf  (fifth  grade),  North  Carolina  Pioneers,  Burnsville  Elementary 
School,  Burnsville,  Jeannie  Davis,  adviser;  Brian  Nicely  (eighth  grade), 
Carolina  Conquistadores,  Corriher-Lipe  Middle  School,  Landis,  Jim  Pope 
and Jennifer  Christy,  advisers;  Christina  Powers  (eleventh  grade).  North 
Moore  Historians,  North  Moore  High  School,  Robbins,  Wince  Greene, 
adviser;  Peter  James  Sadler  (eighth  grade),  Forest  Hills  Middle  School; 
Jessica  Lee  Watson  (eighth  grade).  Forest  Hills  Middle  School; 

LaSheena  Hudson  (fifth  grade),  Rowe's  Rebels,  Churchland  Elementary 
School,  Lexington,  Martha  Rowe,  adviser;  and  William  Eugene  Wooten 
(eighth  grade),  Forest  Hills  Middle  School. 


The  agricultural  economy 
of  antebellum  life 

by  Charles  LeCount 


One  hundred  fifty  years  ago,  nearly 
all  North  Carolinians  made  their 
living  by  farming.  And  even  the 
majority  of  those  who  did  not  actually  farm 
were  still  tied  to  the  states  agricultural 
economy:  merchants  who  bought  and  sold 
farm  produce,  craftsmen  who  made  and 
repaired  tools  and  equipment,  and  mill 
workers  who  processed  crops  into  goods  that 
could  be  sold  or  traded,  among  others.  Some 
of  these  people  also  farmed  part  of  the  time. 
During  the  antebellum  period,  basically  two 
types  of  landed,  or  landowning,  people  were 
found  in  North  Carolina.  A  minority  of 
them  were  wealthy  planters.  The  larger 
group  was  often  called  yeoman  farmers, 
or  sometimes  common  whites. 


Planters 

Planters  specialized  in  raising  cash  crops  like 
tobacco  and  cotton.  In  order  to  make  money 
from  these  crops,  planters  had  to  raise  them 
in  large  amounts  with  cheap  labor  and  then 
transport  them  inexpensively  to  market. 
Planters  generally  owned  enslaved  Africans 
and  later  African  Americans,  on  whom  they 
relied  to  provide  cheap  labor.  They  ideally 
situated  their  plantations  near  the  coast  and 
along  navigable  rivers  or,  later,  close  to 
railroads  to  ensure  inexpensive,  reliable 
transportation. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Arator,  ««  antebellum  magazine 
for  progressive farming,  was  "to  furnish  the  Farmers 
and  Mechanics  ofNorth-Carolina  with  a  paper  devoted 
exclusively  to  their  improvement  and  interests  ...  by  collecting 
and  publishing  from  our  own  most  skillful  and  successful 
agriculturists,  the  best  methods  of  cultivating,  manuring, 
and  otherwise  improving  the  land,  and  of  managing  every 
brand  of  husbandry  in  our  own  state.  ”  Notice  the  different 
symbols  in  this  drawing  from  the  magazine’s  masthead: 
the  plow,  the farmstead,  the  Capitol,  and  the  fairground. 

What  do  you  think  each  of  these  symbols  stood  for? 

An  example  of  one  small  planter,  who 
kept  a  journal  so  we  know  what  he  did,  was 
William  Wallace  White.  White  owned  a 
614-acre  plantation  called  Holly  Hill  in 
Warren  County,  and  in  1860,  he  owned 
approximately  fifteen  slaves.  On  his 
plantation,  slaves  produced  tobacco,  wheat, 
oats,  corn,  and  potatoes;  raised  hogs;  and 
kept  a  dairy  herd  of  eleven  cows.  White’s 
plantation  also  had  an  extensive  garden  for 
his  family,  as  well  as  gardens  for  his  slaves. 

His  slaves  usually  worked  all  day  and  often 
into  the  evenings,  six  days  a  week.  But, 
according  to  his  journal,  in  August  1857,  as 
his  crops  were  laying  in,  he  gave  his  enslaved 
workers  a  daylong  “holiday” — he  decided  to 
throw  them  a  barbecue.  White  also  lightened 
their  workloads  around  Christmas,  and, 
judging  from  his  journal,  little  work  of 
consequence  was  done  in  January. 

Yeoman  farmers 

Most  white  North  Carolinians,  however,  were 
not  planters.  They  owned  their  own  small 
farms  and  frequently  did  not  own  any  slaves. 
These  farmers  practiced  a  “safety  first”  form 

One  way  we  know  about  the  activities  of people  from  the 
antebellum  years  is  by  studying  their  journals.  Much  of  the 
information  in  this  article  comes  from  information  recorded 
in  the  journals  of  William  Wallace  White  (left)  and  Emsley 
Burgess. 


Definitions 

Though  some  gull  guano  was 
gathered  on  the  Outer  Banks 
of  North  Carolina,  most 
guano,  or  excrement  from 
seabirds,  was  imported  from 
South  America.  It  was  one 
of  the  earliest forms  of 
commercial fertilizer. 

Journals  were  often  kept  by 
planters  and farmers  to 
record  daily  activities,  crop 
records,  weather 
observations,  and  growing 
or  harvesting  practices.  Few 
antebellum  North  Carolina 
farm  journals  survive,  but 
those  that  do  help  us  better 
understand  the  kind  of 
work  that  was  typical,  who 
performed  it,  and  the  length 
of  time  it  took. 

Crops  are  said  to  be  laying  in 
when  they  need  little  or  no 
care  or  attention  near  the 
end  of  their  growing  season. 
Many  crops  ripen  during  this 
time  and  need  only  the  right 
amounts  of  sun  and  rain. 

In  this  case,  a  meeting  is 
similar  to  a  congregation,  or 
a  body  of  church  members. 

In  North  Carolina,  which 
did  not  have  as  many  large 
slaveholders  as  most  other 
southern  states,  a  farm  was 
considered  a  plantation  if  it 
used  the  labor  of  more  than 
fifteen  enslaved  persons  to 
grow  crops  that  were  used  to 
provide  an  income  to  the 
owner. 

Different  crops  are  rotated 
into  fields  occasionally  to  use 
and  replace  different  nutrients 
in  soil.  Proper  crop  rotation 
helps  keep  soil  from  becoming 
exhausted  and  unable  to 
support  certain  crops. 

Subsistence  means  that 
providing  for  yourself  and  your 
family  are  primary  concerns. 
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The  antebellum  era  is  the 
time  when  scientific farming 
techniques  began  replacing 
traditional  farming  methods. 
These  techniques  were  passed 
along  by  new  agricultural 
books ,  magazines ,  and 
societies.  One  of  the  changes 
made  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  was  planting  in 
furrows  instead  of  hills. 


of  1850  admits  California 
to  the  Union  as  a  free  state. 
Free  (or  northern)  states 
now  outnumber  slave  (or 
southern)  states  in  the 
Senate,  sixteen  to  fifteen. 

In  exchange,  a  new,  stricter 
fugitive  slave  law  is  adopted 
(see  1 850).  Also  according 
to  the  compromise,  the 
remainder  of  the  Mexican 
Cession  is  to  be  divided  into 
the  New  Mexico  Territory 
and  the  Utah  Territory.  The 
territories  will  be  allowed  to 
decide  their  own  direction 
on  the  slave  issue  when 
they  apply  for  statehood, 
a  concept  known  as  popular 
sovereignty. 

September  1850 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
of  1850,  part  of  the 
Compromise  of  1850  (see 
September  9, 1850)  calls  for 
federal  commissioners  to  be 
appointed  and  given 
authority  to  issue  warrants, 
gather  slave  hunters,  and 
force  citizens  to  help  catch 
runaway  slaves  under  penalty 
of  a  fine  or  imprisonment. 
Accused  runaways  now  will 
be  denied  both  a  jury  trial 
and  the  right  to  testify  in 
their  own  behalf  The  law 
forces  many  southern 
abolitionists  and  northerners 
who  had  previously  been 
able  to  ignore  the  issue  of 
slavery'  to  face  it  on  a  new 
level.  In  fact,  eight  northern 
states  will  pass  “personal 
liberty  laws”  in  the  next  eight 
y'ears  that  will  allow  them  to 
get  around  the  federal  law. 

1851 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
publishes  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gahles,  and  Herman 
Melville  publishes  Moby-Duk. 

1851-1854 

In  addition  to  the  construction 
of  plank  roads,  turnpikes,  and 
railroads,  die  two  terms  of 
Governor  David  Setde  Reid 
(Democrat)  see  die 
establishment  of  a  position  for 
superintendent  of  common 
schools  (see  1853-1865). 


1853-1857 

Though  a  skillful  orator, 
President  Franklin  Pierce 


of  subsistence  agriculture  by  growing  a  wide 
range  of  crops  in  small  amounts  so  that  the 
needs  of  their  families  were  met  first. 

Emsley  Burgess  of  Randolph  County  was 
an  example  of  a  yeoman  farmer.  Burgess, 
who  kept  a  journal,  lived  in  a  log  cabin  with 
his  wife  and  eight  children.  A  Quaker  who 
owned  no  slaves,  he  relied  on  the  labor  of  his 
children  and  relatives,  a  few  neighbors,  and 
some  hired  help,  often  poor  whites  looking 
for  work,  to  maintain  his  small  farm.  He  was 
often  busy.  The  forty-three-year-old  Burgess 
recounted  a  day’s  accomplishments  one 
October:  “.  .  .  put  up  husks  at  the  barn 
sowed  some  wheat  gathered  corn  over  the 
creek  sowed  wheat  hauled  a  load  of  corn.” 
Still,  he  could  take  days  off  and  often  enjoyed 
summer  evenings  visiting  neighbors  and 
relatives  and  eating  watermelon. 

Burgess  grew  corn,  wheat,  rice,  potatoes, 
and  oats  and  kept  a  large  garden,  where  he 
grew  peas,  onions,  beets,  lettuce,  radishes, 
watermelons,  beans,  and  cucumbers,  among 
other  vegetables.  Burgess  also  had  patches  of 
cotton  and  flax  to  satisfy  some  of  his  family’s 
textile  needs.  To  make  money  for  buying 
household  items  he  could  not  raise  or 
produce  himself,  Burgess  made  barrels  and 
metal  cans  to  sell  and  repaired  stovepipes, 
gutters,  and  household  items. 

Scientific  farming 
helped  improve  crops  . . . 

Despite  their  economic  and  social  differences, 
White  and  Burgess  and  the  people  who 
labored  with  and  for  them  shared  a  common 
calendar  of  work.  Both  planters  and  farmers 
organized  their  lives  according  to  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly  routines  based  on 
the  seasonal  rhythms  and  demands  of  growing 
crops  and  raising  animals  for  food  and  money. 

To  accomplish  these  routines  planters 
and  farmers  usually  relied  heavily  upon 
tradition — an  accumulated  knowledge  of 


experience  that  was  passed  on  from  one 
generation  to  the  next.  Both  Burgess  and 
White  relied  on  tradition  in  their  agricultural 
practices  when  they  planted  their  crops  in 
individuallv  made  hills  instead  of  furrows, 
or  rows,  for  example,  and  when  they  allowed 
their  hogs  and  cattle  to  range  freely  through 
the  woods. 

But  during  the  antebellum  period, 
some  people  began  to  deviate  from  these 
traditional  methods  and  look  toward  science 
to  assist  them  in  producing  higher  yields  and 
greater  profits.  By  the  1850s,  some  were 
looking  toward  new  information  that  was 
becoming  available  through  agricultural 
societies,  books,  and  newspapers  to  assist 
them  in  improving  their  farming  practices. 
White’s  interest  in  “scientific  farming”  is 
reflected  in  his  use  of  guano  as  a  fertilizer. 

Some  yeoman  farmers  like  Burgess  were 
adopting  “progressive”  agricultural  techniques 
on  a  more  modest  scale.  Burgess  apparently 
rotated  his  crops  and  planted  clover  and 
timothy  (a  type  of  hay)  in  fields  that  had 
previously  grown  wheat  or  corn  to  save  and 
replenish  the  nutrients  in  his  soil.  He  also 
spread  leaves  and  manure  onto  his  fields 
and  plowed  them  into  the  soil. 

. . .  but  the  work 
still  had  to  be  done  . . . 

Antebellum  planters  and  farmers  faced  a 
labor-intensive,  never-ending  cycle  of 
planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  and 
processing  crops.  They  seldom  had  the 
assistance  of  mechanical  labor-saving  devices. 
All  work  had  to  be  accomplished  by  hand 
with  only  the  aid  of  draft  animals  like  horses, 
mules,  or  oxen.  Even  the  removal  of  insect 


pests  had  to  be  done  by  hand.  Burgess  wrote 
on  April  9,  1847:  “I  cleaned  the  appletrees  ol 
catterpillars.”  White’s  slaves  also  spent  many 
late  summer  and  early  fall  days  “worming,”  or 
picking  worms,  in  his  tobacco  fields  by  hand. 
Seemingly  simple  tasks  took  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort,  so  planters  and  farmers 
seldom  had  little  or  no  work  to  do. 

When  an  important  task  had  to  be 
accomplished,  work  continued  until  it  was 
completed.  At  tobacco  harvest  time  White’s 
slaves  spent  long  days  in  backbreaking  labor 
cutting,  sticking,  and  housing  the  crop. 

White  often  noted  that  they  did  not  cease 
work  until  after  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

Bad  weather  sometimes  postponed  outdoor 
work,  but  other  tasks  always  awaited. 

February  26,  1847,  dawned  cold  and  cloudy, 
but  farmer  Burgess  had  his  two  hired  boys 
haul  wood  until  noon,  when  he  directed  them 
to  construct  a  shelter  for  the  woodpile. 

When  rain  began,  he  sent  them  indoors  to 
shuck  corn  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  His  two 
hired  boys  husked  and  shelled  corn  until  ten 
o’clock  on  one  April  night  in  1846. 

Though  yeoman  farm  women  sometimes 
worked  in  the  fields  and  at  chores  alongside 
men,  they  usually  tended  to  their  own  tasks 

Farmwork  in  the  antebellum  years  was  still  done  with  tools 
that  were  little  changed  from  tools  used  in  colonial  times. 
This  fluke  plow  ( bottom  of  previous  page,  top),  hand  sickle 
(bottom  of  previous  page,  bottom ),  and  other  implements 
(below)  were  still  largely  wood  and  iron  and  therefore  very 
heavy  and  often  clumsy. 


and  responsibilities.  Every  day,  for  example, 
these  women  built  and  maintained  fires  for 
cooking,  heating,  and  lighting  and  hauled 
water  from  a  spring,  a  stream,  or  a  well  to 
the  house  for  cooking,  drinking,  and  washing. 
They  cared  for  children  and  prepared  and 
served  meals.  At  least  weekly,  they  had 
laundry  to  wash  and  then  iron  and  bread 
to  bake.  In  addition,  women  regularly  fed 
livestock,  milked  cows,  and  churned  butter. 

On  a  seasonal  basis,  they  made  soap  and 
candles,  maintained  gardens,  and  preserved 
foods  for  use  later  in  the  year.  Women  were 
also  responsible  lor  certain  aspects  ol  textile 
production  such  as  spinning,  dyeing,  sewing, 
and  sometimes  weaving. 

Female  slaves  had  to  perform  not  only 
the  domestic  chores  of  their  own  households 
but  frequently  those  of  their  masters,  too. 
Furthermore,  slave  women  typically  worked 
in  the  fields  alongside  men.  White  frequently 
mentions  having  “all  hands”  working  in  the 
fields. 

Children  were  of  course  expected  to 
contribute  to  work  around  their  parents’ 
farm  or  owner’s  plantation.  As  soon  as 
possible,  they  worked  at  nearly  all  the 
same  tasks  as  adults. 

. . .  and  for  farmers. 

that  work  was  never  finished 

For  some  planters,  the  monetary  rewards 
were  great.  But  for  farmers  like  Burgess, 
the  rewards  were  considerably  more  modest. 
Burgess  by  his  own  admission  was  not  a 
successful  farmer.  “I  cannot  help  feeling 
rather  discouraged  and  under  the  weather 
fer  the  hand  of  misfortune  has  seamed  to  laid 
heavy  on  me,”  he  wrote  after  the  death  ot  one 
of  his  horses  in  April  1847.  Still,  possibly 
recalling  the  pleasures  of  visiting  friends 
and  relatives,  the  fellowship  of  his  Quaker 
meeting,  and  the  taste  of  his  watermelons,  he 
concluded  that  all  was  not  bad,  for  there  “has 
been  some  sunny  spots  too  in  the  path.” 


(Democrat)  seems  not  to 
understand  the  sectional 
conflicts  of  the  day  and 
loses  support  over  his 
handling  of  activities  in 
Kansas  (see  1855-1856). 

1853 

Edwin  Michael  Holt’s 
textile  mill  at  Great  Falls 
in  Alamance  County 
becomes  the  first  in  the 
South  to  manufacture 
colored  cotton  fabric. 

His  “Alamance  plaids”  are 
popular  even  in  the  North. 

1853 

The  Crystal  Palace 
Exposition  of  the  Industries 
of  All  Nations  in  New  York 
City  is  the  first  American 
attempt  to  display  national 
pride  and  dreams  on  a 
World’s  Fair  level. 

October  18-21, 1853 
The  first  North  Carolina 
agricultural  fair  is  held  in 
Raleigh.  Local  fairs, 
agricultural  magazines  and 
books,  improved  “scientific 
farming”  methods,  and 
new  mechanical  devices 
have  recently  led  to  higher 
yields  and  greater  profits 
on  North  Carolina’s 
exhausted  farmlands. 

December  30,  1853 
James  Gadsden  negotiates 
the  purchase  of  a  strip  of  land 
from  northern  Mexico  to 
complete  the  land  area  of  the 
southwestern  United  States. 

1853-1865 

Calvin  Henderson  Wiley 
serves  as  North  Carolina’s 
state  superintendent  of 
common  schools.  He  sets 


Charles  LeCount  grew  up  in 
a  small  farming  community 
in  downstate  Illinois.  He  has 
been  curator  of  agriculture 
and  industry  at  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History 
since  January  1 995. 

Excerpts  from  White's  and 
Burgess's  journals  are  fivm 
the  Southern  Historical 
Collection  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  The  Arator  masthead 
is  used  courtesy  of  the  North 
Carolina  Collection  at  the 
University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

The  plow  and  sickle  are  from 
the  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  History.  All  other 
artwork  is  from  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of 
Archives  and  History. 
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up  programs  for  training 
and  licensing  teachers, 
improves  the  quality  of 
buildings  and  textbooks, 
edits  the  North  Carolina 
Journal  of  Education,  and 
writes  the  North  Carolina 
Reader,  a  collection  of 
history,  geography,  and 
economics.  By  1860,  nearly 
120,000  students  are 
attending  more  than  3,000 
schools  staffed  by  more  than 
2,700  licensed  teachers. 

1854 

Elias  Howe  and  Isaac  Merrit 
Singer  join  forces  to  make  the 
sewing  machine  a  profitable 
and  popular  innovation  that 
forever  changes  the  way 
clothes  are  made. 

May  30, 1854 

The  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act  is  the  third  major 
compromise  between 
northern  and  southern  (or 
proslavery  and  antislavery) 
groups  in  Congress.  The 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
actually  repeals  the  first, 
the  Missouri  Compromise 
of  1820.  (The  Missouri 
Compromise  had  eased 


Definitions 

The  Great  Revival ,  which 
lasted from  about  1 800  to 
about  1 820,  gave  North 
Carolinians  a  sense  of 
community  and  self-esteem 
and  even  challenged  the 
power  of  the  upper  class. 

At  huge  camp  meetings , 
preachers  scolded  the  upper 
classes  for  their  luxury- 
loving,  callous  lifestyles. 
Many  members  of  the  farmer 
and  poor  classes  were  caught 
up  in  the  moods  of  these 
revivals  and  became 
Christians  right  then. 

Rhetoric  is  the  study  of  using 
words  and  grammar 
effectively  in  reading, 
speaking,  and  writing. 


Gary  Freeze  also  wrote  the 
article  that  begins  on  page  1 9. 
His  biography  appears  there. 

The  scene  of  Davidson  College 
about  1850  is  used  courtesy  of 
the  Davidson  College 
Archives.  The  drawing  of 
the  camp  meeting  is  from  the 
North  Carolina  Division  of 
Archives  and  History. 


A  part  of  life, 

not  just  a  Sunday  event: 

Religious  life 

in  antebellum  North  Carolina 

by  Gary  Freeze 

Protestant  Christianity  was  central  to  the  lives  of 

North  Carolinians  in  the  antebellum  period.  Many 
of  these  citizens  had  become  Christian  believers  as 
teenagers  during  the  Great  Revival,  then  grew  up 
and  built  churches  in  every  part  of  the  state.  Most 
churchgoers  in  antebellum  North  Carolina  were  either 
Baptist  or  Methodist.  Each  of  these  two  denominations 
had  at  least  one  church  in  each  county  by  1850. 

In  some  areas,  preachers  were  in  such  short  supply 
(as  was  cash  to  pay  them)  at  this  time  that 
congregations  often  shared  ministers  and  could  not  hold 
worship  services  every  Sunday.  Some  folks  worshipped 
once  or  twice  a  month  at  their  own  church,  then  visited 
other  community  congregations  on  the  other  Sundays. 
Few  choirs  sang.  Instead,  a  song  leader  “lined”  the 
music  by  singing  the  first  fine  aloud  to  teach  the  tune. 
The  congregation  then  sang  immediately  afterward, 
following  his  example.  Besides  singing,  antebellum 
church  services  required  a  lot  of  sitting  and  listening, 
since  sermons  could  sometimes  last  more  than  an  hour. 
Baptist  and  Methodist  sermons  often  used  simple 
messages  to  invoke  the  fear  of  an  unheavenly  afterlife  in 
everyone.  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  sermons,  on  the 
other  hand,  usually  used  more  complex  theological 
themes  to  attack  the  sins  of  adult  life. 

So  why  were  church  and  religion  so  important  at  the 
time? 

The  church  was  a  social  organization 
Attending  church  was  a  social  event  as  well  as  a  worship 
activity.  Church  buildings  were  gathering  places  where 
men  and  women  could  meet  before  services  began. 

They  shared  gossip,  visited,  and  learned  news  of  the 
day.  Children  and  young  people  played,  and  adolescents 
and  young  adults  courted.  But  everyone  stayed  in  sight 
because  when  the  minister  quit  shaking  hands  and 
disappeared  into  the  building,  it  was  time  for  all  to 
assemble  inside. 

A  highlight  for  many  Methodists  and  some  Baptists 
was  the  annual  camp  meeting.  Each  summer,  while 
crops  were  laying  in  waiting  to  be  harvested,  families 
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Annual  camp  meetings  were  often  the  highlight  of  the  religious  year.  Families 
got  away  from  their  daily  routines  and  visited,  ate ,  and  shared  together  at  the 
campgrounds. 


Antebellum  churches  were  important  institutions  in  a  community.  In 
many  cases,  they  were  a  major  influence  in  the  society  and  morality  of  their 
communities  and  were  also  largely  responsible  for  education.  Davidson 
College,  for  example,  was  founded  in  1837  by  the  Presbyterian  denomination. 
Chapel  was  held  in  the  building  at  the  center  of  campus. 

gathered  at  the  campgrounds  for  a  long  weekend  of 
worship.  They  stayed  in  small  huts,  called  tents,  and 
went  to  services  three  times  a  day.  They  visited  each 
other,  ate  together,  and  read  from  their  Bibles  and 
prayer  books  between  sessions.  Camp  meetings  were 
very  popular.  The  largest  in  the  state,  Rock  Springs 
in  Lincoln  County,  attracted  more  than  ten  thousand 
people  each  year  during  the  1840s. 

The  church  was  a  community' ’s  discipline 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists  “disciplined” 
their  members,  holding  church  members  accountable,  or 
responsible,  for  the  deeds  they  did  when  they  were  not  in 
church.  For  example,  a  man  caught  swearing  in  a  public 
place,  like  the  courthouse,  might  be  asked  by  church 
leaders  to  “repent” — to  say  he  was  sorry  and  would 
cease  such  behavior.  If  he  refused,  he  could  be  “denied 
fellowship,”  meaning  that  he  could  not  participate  in 
important  church  activities  like  Communion. 

Men  and  women  could  also  be  disciplined  by 
their  church  for  cheating,  dancing,  or  demonstrating 
drunkenness  or  immoral  sexual  conduct.  One  Methodist 
in  Lincoln  County,  for  example,  was  accused  of  picking 
up  a  bolt  of  cloth  on  the  road  and  failing  to  return  it  to 
its  rightful  owner.  A  Baptist  member  was  once  brought 
before  his  congregation  to  explain  why  he  had  wrongly 
spent  money  that  belonged  to  a  young  orphan. 

The  church  was  a  leader  in  education 
Members  of  religious  groups  in  North  Carolina  started 
a  number  of  private  colleges  in  the  state.  The  earliest 
were  founded  in  the  1830s  and  1840s:  Wake  Forest  by 
the  Baptists  (1834),  New  Garden  Boarding  School  by 
the  Quakers  (1837;  it  later  became  Guilford  College), 
Davidson  by  the  Presbyterians  (1837),  and  Union 
Institute  by  the  Methodists  (1839;  it  later  became 
Trinity,  and  even  later  Duke).  These  colleges  stressed 
the  teaching  of  ancient  and  modern  languages,  public 
speaking,  and  rhetoric.  They  also  taught  mathematics 
and  other  subjects,  but  their  primary  goal  was  to  train 
young  men  to  become  ministers  and  other  church 
leaders. 

By  the  1850s,  many  churches  in  towns  had  added 
Sunday  school  classes  for  both  children  and  adults  to 
their  Sunday  schedules.  Subjects  included  reading  and 
writing  as  well  as  Bible  study. 
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to  adopt  white  ways  because  they  were 
somewhat  isolated  and  had  less  contact  with 
whites  who  might  have  influenced  them  to 
change.  These  Oconaluftee  Cherokee  were 
never  serious  candidates  for  forced  removal  in 
1838  and  remained  in  the  mountains  on  their 
1819  treaty  land. 

North  Carolina’s  Cherokee  of  the 

antebellum  period 

Soon  after  1838,  the  majority  of  North 
Carolina’s  Cherokee  were  on  their  way  to 
becoming  “more  white”  so  they  could  better 
fit  into  society  and  not  risk  removal  at  a  later 
time.  Most,  for  example,  had  already  started 
living  as  single  families  instead  of  in  clans 
even  before  the  removal.  And  while  some 
of  the  remaining  Cherokee  had  become 
university  educated  and  lived  in  fine  homes 
with  many  slaves,  most  were  making  their 
homes  in  windowless  log  cabins  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  state’s  poor  white  class.  Their 
cabins  typically  measured  about  thirteen  feet 
by  thirteen  feet  and  had  dirt  floors  and 
chimneys  made  of  sticks  and  clay. 

Some  antebellum  Cherokee  farmers,  not 
unlike  white  farmers  of  the  time,  exhibited  a 
stubborn  resistance  to  change  and  were  slow 
to  learn  scientific  farming  methods.  Many 
practiced  primitive  levels  of  subsistence 
agriculture  without  benefit  of  slave  labor  or 
modern  implements.  They  often  occupied 
farms  averaging  just  under  ten  acres  that 
were  situated  in  river  and  creek  valleys  where 
they  could  grow  corn,  tend  small  orchards  of 
apple  and  peach  trees,  and  raise  pigs,  sheep, 
and  cattle. 

Cherokee  food  and  clothing  of  this  time 
reflected  a  mixture  of  Indian  and  white 
cultures.  Standard  foods  included  traditional 
Indian  dishes  like  corn  grits,  bean  bread, 
squash,  fish,  game  animals,  and  berries,  nuts, 
and  other  wild  plants  such  as  ramps  (a  kind 
of  onion).  European  foods  included  beef  and 
pork,  as  well  as  Indian  dishes  prepared  in  a 
European  manner  like  corn  bread  and  corn 
cakes  fried  in  bear  grease.  Clothing  combined 
traditional  dress  of  the  Cherokee  with  styles 
worn  by  their  poor  white  neighbors. 

Cherokee  women  made  this  clothing 
at  home  and  added  their  own  finishing 
touches — they  displayed  a  fondness  for 
color  in  the  form  of  bright  turbans,  shawls, 
handkerchiefs,  feathers,  scarlet  belts,  and 
hunting  shirts.  Their  unique  style  was 
sometimes  described  as  Turkish.  Moccasins 
were  still  the  preferred  footwear. 

Perhaps  the  largest  change  in  post-removal 
life  and  the  biggest  move  toward  becoming 
more  white  concerned  religion.  Late  in  the 
antebellum  period,  a  few  Cherokee  began 
converting  to  a  kind  of  Christianity.  In 
earlier  days,  Chief  Yonaguska  (also  spelled 
Eoneguski)  had  discouraged  adoption  of  the 
white  man’s  religion.  Interestingly,  he  thought 
that  Christian  theology  embodied  some 
wonderful  concepts  and  ideas.  But  he  noted 


A  class  all  their  own:  Native 
Americans  in  antebellum 
North  Carolina 

by  Sharlotte  Neely 


Spring  Frog  was  a  Cherokee  farmer.  Fie  grew  beans,  corn,  and 
pumpkins  on  a  subsistence  level  and  raised  cattle  and  horses  to 
trade. 


The  Cherokee  had  lived  in  what  we 

now  call  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
for  thousands  of  years.  Much  of  their 
land  was  primarily  valuable  forests  and  fertile 
farmlands  that  were  desired  by  the  white 
pioneers  and  settlers  who  were  moving 
westward  in  the  early  1800s. 

Starting  to  join  white  society 
Before  the  antebellum  period  began  in 
roughly  1830,  these  Cherokee  had  already 
begun  to  create  a  new,  modern  society 
governed  much  like  the  United  States.  They 
created  a  constitution  modeled  after  America’s 
Constitution  and  adopted  three  branches  of 
government.  They  divided  their  land  into 
districts  and  chose  representatives,  who 
attended  sessions  at  a  capital  in  New  Echota, 
a  town  in  present-day  Gordon  County, 
Georgia.  They  even  built  a  capital  using 
popular  American  architectural  styles. 

This  was  the  new  Cherokee  Nation,  which 
consisted  of  Native  Americans  in  parts  of 
northern  Georgia,  northeastern  Alabama, 
eastern  Tennessee,  and  extreme  western  North 
Carolina.  Residents  of  this  new  nation  quickly 
adopted  parts  of  the  local  white  culture. 

Lucky  to  be  isolated 

Outside  the  boundaries  of  this  Cherokee 
Nation,  however,  lived  the  Oconaluftee 
Cherokee  of  North  Carolina,  ancestors  of 
today’s  Qualla  Boundary  Cherokee.  They 
lived  on  mountainous  land  the  United  States 
allowed  them  to  keep  under  terms  of  an  1819 
treaty.  The  Oconaluftee  Cherokee  were 
described  as  “wild”  because  they  resisted 
adopting  white  ways.  More  likely,  they  failed 


In  the  early  1 820s,  a  Cherokee  named  Sequoyah  perfected  a 
syllabary  (a  way  of  writing  that  is  based  on  characters  that 
represent  syllables  instead  of  letters)  for  the  Cherokee  language. 

This  syllabary  allowed  the  Cherokee  to  write  and  read  in  their 
own  language,  a  way  of  becoming  “more  white"  without  giving 
up  another  part  of  their  culture.  This  ability  to  write  allowed 
the  Cherokee  to  publish  a  newspaper,  form  a  written  constitution, 
and  put  their  own  laws  in  writing.  Other  Native  American 
peoples  soon  borrowed  from  the  Cherokee  syllabary  to  create 
their  own  written  languages. 

that  white  behavior  and  actions  often  did  not 
reflect  those  beliefs.  If  the  whites  did  not  live 
by  their  own  religion,  he  felt,  it  was  probably 
not  worth  much. 

Sharlotte  Neely,  professor  and 
coordinator  of  anthropology  at 
Northern  Kentucky  University, 
is  author  of  Snowbird 
Cherokees.  The  Snowbird 
region  is  home  to  descendants 
of  some  of  the  Eastern  Band 
of  Cherokee  who  were  left  in 
North  Carolina  following  the 
removal. 

The  portrait  of  Spring  Frog 
is  reproduced from  History 
of  the  Indian  Tribes  of 
North  America,  by  Thomas 
McKenney  and  James  Hall. 
The  original  portrait  of 
Sequoyah,  by  Charles  Banks 
Wilson,  hangs  in  the 
Oklahoma  state  Capitol. 

The  print  is  used  courtesy 
of  the  State  Arts  Council 
of  Oklahoma  with  the 
assistance  of  Joan  Greene, 
Museum  of  the  Cherokee  in 
Cherokee,  North  Carolina. 
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sectional  tensions  by 
allowing  Missouri  to  enter 
the  Union  as  a  slave  state 
and  Maine  as  a  free  state. 
The  Missouri  Compromise 
had  also  prohibited  slave 
states  from  being  created 
in  the  remainder  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  that 
was  north  of  36°  30'  north 
latitude.)  The  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act  now  divides 
the  remaining  lands  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  into 
the  Kansas  Territory  and 
the  Nebraska  Territory  and 
will  allow  the  residents  of 
those  territories  to  decide 
on  the  issue  of  slavery 
when  they  apply  for 
statehood,  a  concept  known 
as  popular  sovereignty. 

1854- 1855 

As  speaker  of  the  state 
senate,  Warren  Winslow 
(Democrat)  finishes  the 
term  of  Governor  David 
Settle  Reid,  who  resigns  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

1855 

Slave  codes  in  force  at 
this  time  in  North  Carolina 
prohibit  African  Americans 
from  showing  disrespect  to 
white  persons;  trespassing 
on  the  property  of  whites; 
marrying  free  blacks; 
forging  passes  used  to 
move  about  in  rural  areas 
or  within  towns;  hiring  out 
services  themselves;  running 
away;  raising  horses,  cattle, 
hogs,  or  sheep;  selling 
alcohol;  gambling;  hunting 
with  a  gun;  setting  a  fire; 
and  selling  property 
without  written  permission. 

1855- 1856 

Bloody  and  violent  raids 
between  proslavery  and 
antislavery  groups  in 
Kansas  result  in  the 
nickname  Bleeding  Kansas. 
Congress  refuses  to 
acknowledge,  support, 
or  punish  either  group. 


Definitions 

Plank  roads  were  roads  made 
of  thick  pine  boards  resting 
on  sturdy  sills  and  then 
covered  with  sand. 

A  popular  election  is  an 
election  in  which  the  voting 
population  determines  an 
outcome  through  a  majority. 

At  this  time,  the  west  in 
North  Carolina  included 
what  has  become  the 
Piedmont  as  well  as  the 
Mountain  region. 


A  shadow 
over  progress: 
1850-1861 

by  Harry  L.  Watson 

By  the  end  of  the  1850s,  North  Carolina 
had  become  a  very  different  place  than 
it  was  in  the  1810s  and  1820s.  State 
leaders  were  proud  to  say  that  “Old  Rip” 
had  waked  up  at  last,  and  much  evidence 
supported  their  boast. 

Perhaps  most  obvious  were  changes  in 
transportation.  An  extensive  system  of  state- 
supported  railroads  was  bringing  improved 
transportation  to  many  parts  of  the  state, 
including  distant  western  portions  of  the 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOVS  AND  YOUNG  MEN. 

THE  undersigned  will  commence  a  School  on  the  Fay 
etteville  &  Western  Plank  Eoad,  nine  miles  from  Fay 
etteville,  and  three  from  Manchester  P.  0  ,  and  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  Western  Railroad,  a  high  and  health¬ 
ful  location,  with  excellent  water,  on  Monday,  (he  22nd 
day  of  April  1861.  Tuition,  board,  washing,  mending, 
Rights,  bed  and  bedding  at  thirty  dollars  ($Su)  per  term 
of  ten  weeks,  in  advance.  No  extra  charges. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time,  by  their  paying  for  the  un¬ 
expired  part  only,  of  the  current  term.  I  purpose  to 
give  undivided  attention  to  the  school,  and  teach  as 
thoroughly  as  practicable.  Instruction  may  be  bad  in 
Orthography,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
English  Grammar,  Surveying  with  Geometry,  use  of  Log¬ 
arithms,  Trigonometry,  Area  of  Land  computed  by  differ¬ 
ence  of  latitude  and  departure,  and  also  by  various  me¬ 
thods  of  plotting.  Astronomy,  Calculation  aDd  projection 
of  solar  and  lunar  Eclipses,  navigation  and  some  other, 
branches.  DUNCAN  McARTHUR- 

1  References :  Hon.  J.  G.  Shepherd,  Dr.  W.  C.  McDuffie, 
Joseph  Aiey,  Fsq.,  Sampson  Boon,  Esq ,  Col.  John  Mc¬ 
Rae,  Fayetteville;  Dr.  H.  A.  Bizzell,  Clinton;  Mr.  Wm. 
D.  Smith,  Wilmington  ;  James  M.  Smith,  Esq  ,  David  G. 
McDuffie,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Cumber)aDd  county; 
-John  C.  Williams,  and  his  eon,  Dr.  John  0.  Williams,  of 
Harnett  county.  [march  80tl 


Edgeworth  Female  Seminary. 

GREENSBUR  0  UGH,  N.  O. 

THIS  INSTITUTION  has  been  in  successful  operation 
for  twenty  years,  and  for  the  last  nine  under  its  pres¬ 
ent  principal.  '  ■  • 

The  Course  of  instruction  is  designed  to  afford  to 
Southern  parents  an  institution,  in  which  can  be  Becured 
every  advantage  afforded  by  the  very  best  Female  Semi¬ 
naries  in  the  country.  The  liberal  patronage  we  have  re¬ 
ceived,  w  hilst  it  has  enabled  us  to  offer  superior  facilities 
'or  the  acquisition  of  a  thorough  education,  encourages 
is  also  to  hope  that  our  efforts  are  appreciated,  and  that 
jSoon  all  our  Southern  girls  will  receive  a  complete  educa- 
.tion  within  our  own  limits. 

The  Faculty  consists  of  seven  Gentlemen  and  four 
ILadies.  selected  with  strict  referenoe  to  experience,  ability 
and  aptness  to  teach.  The  Institution  is  amply  provided 
.'•with  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  all  the  departments 
•  of  Soieuce  embraced  in  the  course  of  instruction, 
f  The  next  session  will  commence  August  1st,  1860. 

■%  For  Catalogues  containing  full  particulars  of  terms, 
apply  to  ^  RICHARD  STERLING. 
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By  the  1850s,  North  Carolina  was  still  largely  a  rural 
state,  but  it  was  a  very  different  state  than  it  was  just 
twenty  years  earlier.  Its  progress  had  long  ago  left  behind 
the  nickname  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Unfortunately,  it  was  still 
a  slave  state,  and  debates  over  slavery  were  destined  to  stop 
the  progress  that  had  been  made. 


Piedmont.  Plank  roads  were  stretching  out 
from  market  towns  and  railroad  stations  to 
reach  farming  communities  and  connect 
them  with  railroads  and  improved  waterways. 

No  less  important  were  education  reforms. 
A  simple  but  effective  public  school  system 
was  bringing  education  to  thousands  of 
children,  and  state  schools  and  a  mental 
hospital  were  beginning  to  address  the  needs 
of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  mentally  ill. 

Both  of  these  changes  led  to  better 
economic  conditions  for  whites.  Newspapers, 
banks,  towns,  and  business  activities  were 
flourishing  all  across  the  state,  in  part  because 
improved  transportation  had  helped  to  spread 
prosperity  and  literacy  to  areas  of  the  state 
that  had  been  previously  isolated  from  trade 
and  frequent  contact. 


Changes  to  the  state's  constitution 

started  antebellum  reform 

North  Carolina’s  government  had  changed 
during  the  period,  too.  These  changes  were 
prompted  largely  by  amendments  to  the 
state’s  constitution  in  1835.  First,  popular 
election  of  the  governor  was  introduced. 


Changes  to  North  Carolina's  constitution  in  1835 
helped  reform  the  state.  After  the  west  received  better 
representation  in  the  General  Assembly,  internal 
improvements  finally  began.  New  transportation  networks 
crossed  the  state.  Social  reforms  helped  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
the  mentally  ill,  and  other  disadvantaged  people.  And  a 
new  public  education  program  was  teaching  thousands  of 
young  students.  Advanced  schools  like  Duncan  McArthur’s 
“school for  boys  and  young  men’  and  the  Edgeworth  Female 
Seminary  became  more  common  and  more  available  to  the 
general  population. 
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And  after  decades  of  fighting  for  recognition, 
the  west  received  equal  representation  in  the 
legislature. 

At  the  same  time,  national  controversies 
during  the  presidency  of  Andrew  Jackson  had 
led  to  the  development  of  two  rival  political 
parties,  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats. 
Campaigning  and  debating  between  the 
two  parties  became  the  focus  of  popular 
public  events,  where  thousands  of  enthusiastic 
voters  cheered  for  their  favorite  candidates. 

The  emergence  of  rival  parties  gave 
North  Carolinians  a  clear  choice  between 
political  alternatives.  On  the  one  hand, 
Whigs  supported  government  efforts  to 
promote  progress  and  internal  improvements 
as  well  as  public  schools  and  state  charitable 
institutions  and  were  not  afraid  to  pay 
for  these  things  by  raising  state  taxes. 
Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not 
in  favor  of  these  changes,  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  and  strongly  opposed 
increasing  state  taxes  to  pay  for  reforms. 

Slavery's  ever-present  shadow 

Despite  its  sudden  record  of  reform,  North 
Carolina  in  the  1850s  was  perhaps  even  more 
deeply  committed  to  the  institution  of  slavery 
than  earlier  in  the  century.  Slaves  were  still 
very  valuable  property,  and  their  owners  had 
no  intention  of  agreeing  to  sacrifice  pieces 
of  their  wealth. 

During  the  1850s,  sectional  tensions  were 
also  increasing  in  America  as  northern  and 
southern  leaders  fought  harder  and  louder 
over  the  future  of  slavery.  One  powerful 
reform  movement  in  the  North  called  for 


the  complete  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States.  Most  northern  politicians,  however, 
agreed  with  their  southern  counterparts  that 
the  federal  government  had  no  constitutional 
authority  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  existing 
states.  But  more  and  more  of  them  felt  they 
could  prevent  its  growth  in  America’s  newly 
gained  territories  in  the  West. 

Any  efforts  to  stop  the  growth  of  slavery 
provoked  outrage  from  white  southerners. 
Slave  owners  thought  they  were  being  treated 
unequally  if  their  human  property  could  not 
be  taken  to  the  territories  just  like  any  piece 
of  a  northerner’s  property.  In  addition,  they 
feared  that  a  ban  on  slavery  in  these 
territories  would  be  only  the  first  step 
toward  abolition  everywhere. 

The  end  of  antebellum  life 

In  the  North,  a  new  political  party  began 
taking  shape  in  1854.  It  was  called  the 
Republican  Party  and  was  dedicated  to 
keeping  slavery  out  of  the  territories. 

Southern  politicians  warned  that  if  the 
“Black  Republicans”  ever  succeeded  in 
electing  a  president,  the  South  would 
secede,  or  leave  the  Union  of  states. 

In  1860,  a  Republican  president  was 
elected — Abraham  Lincoln.  North  Carolina’s 
governor,  Democrat  John  W.  Ellis,  wanted 
to  join  with  other  southern  states  and  secede 
from  the  Union  immediately.  But  other  state 
leaders  asked  for  more  time  to  see  what 
Lincoln  really  would  do. 


fo  slave 
trade 


Ceded  by 
Texas  to 
New  Mexico 


Admitted  as 
free  state 


Given 

popular 

sovereignty 


1  I  Free 


1  Slave  [;  '  1  Popular  sovereignty 

Compromise  of  1850 


Sectional  tensions  in  America 
can  be  traced  all  the  way  back 
to  debates  over  the  United 
States  Constitution.  Even 
at  that  time ,  the  slave  trade 
was  a  topic  of  debate ,  with 
very  different  opinions 
between  states  in  the  northern 
section  and  states  in  the 
southern  section.  During  the 
next  several  decades,  many 
compromises  were  negotiated 
to  try  to  keep  both  sections  of 
the  growing  nation  content. 
But  by  the  1850s,  differences 
over  slavery  were  strongly 
dividing  the  northern  section 
from  the  southern  section. 


1855-1859 
Thomas  Bragg  serves 
two  terms  as  governor. 

As  a  Democrat,  Bragg 
experienced  difficulty 
getting  into  state  politics 
from  Northampton  County, 
a  Whig  stronghold.  Once 
in  office,  he  champions  the 
free  manhood  suffrage 
amendment,  which  expands 
the  state’s  electorate  to 
include  all  white  men. 

1856 

Two  transportation 
milestones  are  reached  in 
the  state  when  the  North 
Carolina  Railroad  opens 
(see  1849),  connecting 
Goldsboro  with  Charlotte, 
and  the  Albemarle  and 
Chesapeake  Canal  is  started. 

1856 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's 
second  major  novel,  Dred: 

A  Tale  of  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp,  is  published.  While 
Stowe  has  never  visited 
North  Carolina,  she  uses  a 
Chowan  County  plantation 
as  the  setting  of  this  story 
about  a  runaway  slave  who 
hides  out  in  a  swamp. 

1857 

The  free  manhood  suffrage 
amendment  passes  in  North 
Carolina,  abolishing  the 
requirement  that  a  man  own 
fifty  acres  to  be  permitted  to 
vote  for  state  senators. 

1857-1861 
Best  known  as  “the 
president  before  Lincoln,” 
James  Buchanan  (Democrat) 
faces  a  storm  that  perhaps  no 
one  could  have  kept  under 
control.  Unable  to  commit 
to  either  side,  he  once  said 
that  “No  State  has  the 
right  to  secede,  but  the 
Government  has  no  right  to 
coerce  it  to  stay.”  Buchanan 
could  not  stop  the  Union 
from  falling  apart. 


Harry  L.  Watson  also  wrote 
the  introduction  that  begins 
on  page  3.  His  biography 
appears  there. 

The  school  ads  are  from 
the  Southern  Historical 
Collection  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  The  United  States  map 
appears  in  Review  Text  in 
American  History,  by 
Irving  L.  Gordon.  It  is  used 
with  the  permission  of 
AMSCO  School 
Publications.  The  farm 
image  is  from  the  North 
Carolina  Division 
of  Archives  and  History. 
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March  1857 

The  “Dred  Scott  decision” 
is  another  illustration  of 
sectionalism  in  the  United 
States  during  antebellum 
times.  Dred  Scott,  an 
African  American  slave 
from  Missouri,  had  once 
accompanied  his  master 
to  parts  of  the  free  North. 
As  a  result  of  these  travels, 
Scott  sued  for  his  freedom 
on  the  grounds  that  the 
Missouri  Compromise  of 
1820  (see  May  30, 1854) 
prohibited  slavery  in  some 
of  the  areas  he  and  his 
master  visited.  In  the 
Supreme  Court's  split 
decision,  justices  first 
declare  that  slaves  are 
not  citizens  and  therefore 
cannot  file  lawsuits.  They 
then  state  that  temporary 
residence  in  free  lands 


Definitions 

An  asylum  is  an  institution 
like  a  hospital  that  generally 
is  dedicated  to  treating  people 
who  have  one  type  of  illness 
or  condition. 

Forums  are  gatherings  of 
people  who  meet  with  the 
purpose  of  discussing 
questions  of  public  interest. 

At  this  time,  society  labeled 
many  social  misfits  as  "insane.” 
Such  people  might  have  been 
insistent  beggars,  compulsive 
liars,  repeat  petty  criminals, 
the  elderly,  or  people  with 
misunderstood  and  unpredict¬ 
able  illnesses  like  epilepsy. 


Just  one  lady— 

How  Dorothea  Dix  fought  for  one 
antebellum  social  reform 

by  David  L  Smiley 


Dorothea  Lynde  Dix  is  one  example  of  a  woman 
who  made  up  her  mind  to  do  something  and 
fought  all  odds  to  do  it.  Born  in  present-day 
Maine  (which  was  part  of  Massachusetts  until  1820)  in 
1802,  Dix  was  a  schoolteacher  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
She  also  was  an  author  of  children’s  hymns  and  moral 
tales.  Not  until  March  1841  did  Dix  begin  her  now- 
famous  campaign  against  the  mistreatment  of  the 
“insane”  in  America. 


Fighting  society  and  the  government 

Society  then  believed  that  the  insane  were  possessed  by 
demons  and  had  to  be  imprisoned.  Prison  keepers 
believed  these  persons  felt  no  cold  and  disliked  being 
clean.  In  March  1841,  Dix  was  visiting  a  jail  near 
Boston  to  teach  a  Sunday  school  class.  She  became 
dismayed  at  the  sight  of  sick  people  who  had 
committed  no  crimes  kept  in  a  room  without  comforts 
or  cleanliness.  She  found  “Insane  persons  confined  .  . . 
in  cages,  closets,  cellars,  stalls,  pens!  Chained,  naked, 
beaten  with  rods,  and  lashed  into  obedience!”  She 
resolved  to  do  something  to  help  them. 

Her  fight  was  not  easy.  At  that  time,  women  were 
still  not  allowed  to  vote.  In  fact,  it  was  considered 
improper  for  a  woman  even  to  speak  in  public  forums 
or  to  explore  any  kind  of  interest  outside  her  home  and 
household  duties.  Those  attitudes  did  not  stop  Dix. 

She  reported  her  findings  to  the  Massachusetts  state 
legislature  in  1843.  Dix  displayed  masterful  tact  and 
understanding  as  she  began  her  efforts  to  make  a 
change.  Working  through  cooperative  and  influential 
men,  she  petitioned  the  legislatures  of  state  after  state 
for  funds  and  officials  to  care  for  the  insane.  In  each 
state  her  method  was  the  same:  a  careful  study  of  actual 
conditions,  a  memorial  that  factually  described  these 
conditions,  and  an  appeal  for  public  assistance  to  the 
unfortunates.  By  1845  she  had  helped  to  expand  three 
asylums  and  to  start  three  others. 


In  this  case,  a  memorial  is  a 
written  report  addressed  to  a 
governmental  body.  Memorials 
are  often  accompanied  with 
petitions  and factual 
evidence  or  examples. 


A  veteran  of  the  Normandy 
invasion  in  World  War  II 
and  the  European  campaign 
to  meet  the  Red  Army  at 
Leipzig,  David  L.  Smiley 
was  also  a  member  of  the 
history  faculty  at  Wake  Forest 
University,  now  in  Winston- 
Salem, from  1 950  to  1 991. 

The  portraits  of  Dix  and 
Dobbin  are  from  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of 
Archives  and  History. 


A  different  approach  for  North  Carolina 

Dix  was  weak  and  often  ill,  conditions  that  were  not 
improved  during  her  frequent  travels  by  carriage  and 
coach.  In  her  notes,  as  she  came  to  North  Carolina  from 
Tennessee  in  1848,  she  reported  that  she  “encountered 
nothing  so  dangerous  as  the  river  fords,”  stream  crossings 
where  no  bridges  had  been  built  or  ferries  installed.  Upon 
her  arrival  in  Raleigh,  she  tried  a  different  method  to  gain 
support.  In  doing  so,  she  presented  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  statements  in  American  social  and  legislative 
history,  her  Memorial  Soliciting  a  State  Hospital  for  the 
Protection  and  Cure  of  the  Insane. 

Due  declared  that  the  mentally  ill  were  unable  to  speak 
for  themselves.  She  asked  the  General  Assembly  to  look 
through  her  to  see  the  “poor,  crazed  beings  who  pine  in 
the  cells,  and  stalls,  and  cages,  and  waste  rooms  of  your 
poor-houses.”  She  continued  by  relating  stories  about 
different  faces  of  madness — random  acts  of  violence, 
domestic  murders,  and  abuse — that  she  had  seen  as  she 
journeyed  across  the  state.  She  still  maintained  that 
patients  needed  humane  care.  But  in  this  proposal  she 


focused  more  on  alerting  the  public  about  some  of  the 
dangers  in  allowing  mentally  ill  patients  to  live  among 
the  general  population  without  treatment.  She  then 
recommended  institutional  care  as  soon  as  possible  to 
treat  patients  and  return  them  to  society. 

She  petitioned  for  the  construction  of  a  state  hospital 
in  North  Carolina.  The  asylum  was  to  be  on  a  site  of  at 
least  one  hundred  acres  and  was  to  have  ready  supplies 
of  water,  wood,  and  coal,  abundant  sunlight,  and  modem 
kitchens  and  laundries.  Unfortunately,  the  price  rose  to 
SI 00, 000 — half  of  the  state’s  budget.  Few  legislators 
backed  the  expensive  project,  and  it  failed  to  be  funded. 

A  surprising  assist 

An  unexpected  event  enabled  Dix  to  succeed  in  her  Tar 
Heel  mission.  Louisa  Dobbin,  wife  of  state  legislator 
James  C.  Dobbin,  lay  dying  in  the  same  hotel  where 
Dix  was  staying.  Dix  spent  hours  with  Mrs.  Dobbin, 
talking  with  her  and  reading  the  Bible.  Late  one  night, 
Mrs.  Dobbin  murmured,  “I  fear  I  am  sinking  rapidly.” 
She  thanked  Dix  for  her  compassion  and  help  and 
asked  if  she  could  return  the  favor. 

“Tell  your  husband  to 
sponsor  my  hospital  bill,” 
Dix  replied. 

So  it  happened. 

When  Dobbin  returned 
to  the  legislature  after  his 
wife’s  funeral,  he  spoke  in 
support  of  the  hospital. 
His  speech,  eloquent 
and  emotional,  is  still 
remembered  as  one 
of  North  Carolina’s 
legendary  orations. 

When  its  vote  was 
taken,  the  bill  was 
Both  Dorothea  Dix  (top)  and  overwhelmingly  approved. 

James  C.  Dobbin  (above)  were 
instrumental  in  one  social  reform 
of  the  antebellum  era. 
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Union  or 


North  Carolina 
votes  for 
secession 

by  Robert  Tinkler 

John  Steele  Henderson  was  fourteen  years 
old  when  the  Civil  War  began,  in  April  of 
1861.  A  native  of  Salisbury  who  attended 
a  boys’  boarding  school  in  Alamance  County, 
John  grew  up  in  a  wealthy,  slave-owning 
family  with  a  proud  tradition  of  public 
service.  His  relatives  included  distinguished 
civic  leaders,  and  he  loved  politics. 

John  keenly  observed  the  series  of  events 
that  unfolded  from  the  fall  of  1860  through 
the  spring  of  1861,  events  that  made  up  the 
final  chapter  of  North  Carolina’s  antebellum 
history.  His  commentary  provides  a  firsthand 
account  of  North  Carolina’s  controversial 
decision  to  leave  the  Union  and  go  to  war. 

North  against  South 

Of  course,  the  conflict  between  North  and 
South  that  led  to  the  Civil  War  had  begun 
long  before  the  fall  of  1860,  even  years  before 
John’s  birth  in  1846.  The  war  resulted  from 


MELVILLE,  ALAMANCE  COUNTY,  N.  C. 


The  subscriber,  convinced  of  tho  advantages  of  a  School  in  the  Country  for  boys, "opened,  in  July,  1851 ,  a  Select 
and  Limited  School  at  Melville,  Alaminco  County,  fourtcon  miles  west  from  Hillsborough,  on  the  RoaJ  to  Ruffin's  Mill. 

The  neighbourhood,  long  known  as  the  Ho wfiolda,  is  noted  for  its  healthfulness,  and  the  sobriety  and  industry  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  following  is  the 

r'Ha&SS  ©S1  WHIIl  ©©iH@®ILj. 

.  The  numuor  ol  students  is  limited  to  J /)  .vided  into  four  classes. 

3.  The  scholars  board  in  families  selected  with  reference  to  moral  influence,  and  in  which  strict  attention  will  be 
I  iven  to  their  comfort  and  happiness.  Two  students  to  occupy  a  room. 

3.  The  course  of  Studies  is  preparatory  to  the  University  of  North  Catolina,  or  any  College  which  may  be  preferred. 
And  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  intend  to  study  tiro  Classics,  the  means  will  be  afforded  of  obtaining  e  good  Eng¬ 
lish  education. 

4.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions  corresponding  with  those  of  the  University,  except  that  they  will  begin  and 
end  a  few  days  earlier. 

5.  The  students  arc  required  to  attend  religious  worship  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  at  Ute  Academy,  every  Sabbath. 

G.  Tho  common  branches  of  education,  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing  and  Geography,  ore  attended  to,  by  all  the  stu¬ 
dents,  a  portion  of  every  day. 

7.  As  thorough  scholarship  is  aimed  at,  no  scholar  will  lie  allowed  to  join  a  class  for  which  lie  is  not  fully  prepared, 
but  each  one  will  be  promoted  accoiding  to  his  merit. 

8.  When  a  place  is  engaged,  the  Board  ond  Tuition  must  ho  paid,  Unless  the  boy  be  prevented  from  coming  by  un¬ 
avoidable  circumstances. 

O.  Satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  moral  character  will  be  invariably  required.  No  boy  who  is  known  to  be  immo¬ 
ral  or  vicious  will  be,  under  any  circumstances,  received. 

10.  Thore  will  be  two  Teachers  constantly  engaged  in  the  School.  The  Principal  is  assisted  by  bis  son  R.  VV. 
Wilsoit,  A.  M. 

11.  The  charge  per  session  is  Seventy-Five  Dollars  in  advance,  which  will  include  tuition,'  boaia,  room,  bed  ond  bed¬ 
ding,  fuel  ond  washing. 

ALEX.  WILSON. 

P.  S.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  interfering  with  the  shore  plan,  if  a  few  promising  boys  should  be  received  into 
Uto  School  gratuitously,  or  at  reduced  prices. 


John  Steele  Henderson 
was  attending  Alexander 
Wilson’s  Select  Classical 
School  in  Melville  during 
the  late  antebellum  years. 
At  that  time ,  the  debate 
over  maintaining  slavery 
or  remaining  in  the 
United  States  was  getting 
very  heated. 

the  inability  of  northerners  and  southerners 
to  resolve  their  differences  over  important 
issues  in  a  peaceful,  permanent  manner. 

Tariffs  created  difficulties  between  the 
North  and  the  South  in  the  1820s  and  1830s. 
Northerners  wanted  to  place  high  tariffs  on 
manufactured  goods,  like  textiles,  that  were 
imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Europe.  Goods  from  Europe  would  then  be 
at  least  as  expensive  as  goods  made  in  this 
country.  Therefore,  Americans  would  be 
more  likely  to  buy  goods  made  in  the 
United  States.  Since  the  North  was  more 
industrialized  and  had  more  finished  products 
to  sell  than  the  South,  the  North  would  benefit 
from  tariffs  more  than  the  South.  Most 
southerners  did  not  like  tariffs.  The  South, 
which  grew  more  raw  materials  and  had 
fewer  industries  that  processed  and  sold 
finished  products,  preferred  to  buy  from 
Europeans,  who  were  better  customers  for 
southern-grown  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice.  As 
complicated  and  divisive  as  the  tariff  question 
was,  however,  another  issue  proved  to  be  the 
most  divisive  problem  between  the  North  and 
the  South. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  1800s,  as  the 
United  States  added  new  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  one  question  kept  cropping 
up:  Should  slavery  be  allowed  in  these  new 
lands?  Many  northerners  said,  “No” — some 
for  moral  or  religious  reasons,  and  others  for 
economic  reasons:  they  did  not  want  to 
compete  for  work  with  the  low  cost  of  slave 
labor  in  the  territories.  Southerners,  though, 


The  school  that  John  Steele  Henderson  attended  in  Alamance 
County  had  a  very  brief  but  particular  “outline"  (left).  This 
pencil,  or  holder  for  a  piece  of  lead  (below),  was  used  in  a 
school  in  1855.  An  improvement  over  chalk  and  slate, 
it  is  just  over four  inches  long  and 
less  than  one-quarter  inch  wide. 


does  not  make  a  slave 
free  because  the 
Missouri  Compromise  is 
unconstitutional — slaves 
are  property,  and  the  Fifth 
Amendment  forbids 
Congress  from  taking 
property  without  “due 
process  of  law.”  Proslavery 
forces  in  the  South  are 
excited  because  they  now 
have  the  support  of  the 
United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  carrying  their 
slaves  into  the  western 
territories.  Northerners 
are  shocked,  because  the 
Missouri  Compromise  had 
already  been  replaced  in 
1854  by  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act. 

May  11,  1858 

Minnesota  becomes  the 
thirty-second  state. 

1859-1861 

As  governor,  John  Willis 
Ellis  (Democrat)  supports 
internal  improvements 
such  as  the  maintenance 
of  plank  roads  and  completion 
of  navigation  works  on  the 
Cape  Fear  and  Deep  Rivers. 

One  high  point  in  his 
administration  is  escorting 
President  James  Buchanan 
to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill  to 
deliver  the  commencement 
address  in  June  1859.  After 
being  elected  to  a  second 
term  and  refusing  to  fulfill 
President  Abraham  Lincoln's 
call  for  troops,  Ellis  dies  in 
office.  He  will  be  succeeded 
by  Henry  Toole  Clark,  who 
was  serving  as  speaker  of  the 
state  senate. 

February  14, 1859 
Oregon  becomes  the 
thirty-third  state. 

1859 

A  few  guests  begin  using 
the  first  passenger  elevator 

Definitions 

In  this  case,  tariffs  are  taxes 
on  goods  that  are  imported 
into  a  state,  region,  or 
country. 

To  secede  is  to  withdraw 
from  something.  In  this  case, 
the  southern  states  were 
seceding  from  the  United 
States  to  form  their  own 
country. 

The  Union  is  the  whole  of 
the  United  States.  During 
the  Civil  War,  however,  it 
was  made  up  of  the  states 
who  were  fighting  to  reunite 
all  the  United  States. 
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in  a  New  York  City  hotel. 
Afraid  of  getting  stuck  or 
falling,  though,  most  guests 
continue  to  use  the  stairs. 

August  27, 1859 

The  first  oil  well  begins 
production  in  Pennsylvania. 
Oil  and  kerosene  will 
quickly  replace  whale  oil 
and  candles  as  lighting 
sources  in  homes. 

October  1859 
Already  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  fanatic  because 
of  his  activities  in  Bleeding 
Kansas  (see  1855-1856), 
abolitionist  John  Brown 
leads  a  raid  on  the  federal 
arsenal  at  Harpers  Ferry, 
Virginia  (present-day  West 
Virginia).  His  goal  is  to 
secure  weapons  and 
gunpowder  to  arm  a  revolt 
of  local  slaves.  The  raid  is 
a  failure,  and  he  is  later 
captured  and  hanged. 

April  1860 
The  first  mail  run  of 
the  Pony  Express  leaves 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  on 
April  2.  Horseback  riders 
will  deliver  this  mail  in 
Sacramento,  California, 
on  April  13.  As  speedy  as 
this  delivery  is,  it  will  be 
replaced  in  October  1861 
when  the  transcontinental 
telegraph  is  completed. 

November  1860 
Abraham  Lincoln  is 
elected  president. 

December  1860- 
February  1861 
Seven  southern  states — 
South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas — secede  from  the 
United  States  and  form 
the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  Jefferson  Davis 
is  chosen  as  president. 
Their  provisional 
constitution  forbids 
any  law  limiting  slaver)'. 

February  28,  1861 
North  Carolina  voters 
choose  to  remain  in 
the  Union  by  defeating 
an  option  to  hold  a 
constitutional  convention 
to  discuss  secession.  A 
constitutional  convention 
is  needed  to  repeal  the 
Ordinance  of  1789  that 
ratified  the  United  States 
Constitution  and  joined 
North  Carolina  with  the 
Union  as  the  twelfth  state. 

March  4, 1861 
Abraham  Lincoln  takes 
office  as  president  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 
In  his  Inaugural  Address, 
Lincoln  pledges  not  to 
interfere  with  slavery  in 


argued  that  they  had  a  right  to  take  any 
of  their  property,  which  included  slaves, 
wherever  they  liked.  For  a  time,  politicians 
from  the  North  and  South  worked  out  deals 
in  Congress  that  basically  ignored  the  issue 
and  satisfied  enough  people  on  both  sides 
to  quiet  any  open  conflict. 

In  the  1850s,  though,  these  compromises 
unraveled.  Some  slaveholding  southerners 
insisted  on  their  ideas  more  loudly — they 
insisted  that  they  had  the  “southern  right” 
to  take  their  property,  their  slaves,  into 
new  territories.  Meanwhile,  a  minority  of 
northerners  urged  the  immediate  abolition, 
or  total  elimination,  of  slavery.  Each  side 
accused  the  other  of  being  extremist  and 
not  listening  to  the  other  side’s  views. 

When  a  new  political  party  in  the  North, 
called  the  Republicans  (but  not  the  same 
party  as  the  earlier  Jeffersonian  Republicans, 
or  Democratic-Republicans),  nominated 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  president  in  1860, 
some  southern-rights  Democrats  warned  that 
his  election  would  force  their  states  to  secede, 
or  withdraw,  from  the  Union.  They  believed 
the  Republicans,  who  opposed  the  expansion 
of  slavery  into  new  territories,  really  wanted 
to  abolish  it  altogether,  even  in  the  South. 
John  and  his  family  were  very  suspicious 
of  Lincoln.  They  favored  secession. 

Another  group  of  southerners,  called 
unionists,  opposed  secession.  Unionists,  who 
included  some  Democrats  and  most  Whigs, 


believed  that  the  best  way  to  preserve  slavery 
was  to  remain  in  the  Union.  Secession,  they 
feared,  would  lead  to  a  war  that  would  destroy 
slavery.  In  North  Carolina,  unionist  strength 
lay  in  areas  with  relatively  few  slaves  like  the 
Mountains  and  the  Piedmont,  including 
Alamance  County,  where  John  went  to 
school.  John’s  teacher  was  a  unionist,  and 
he  once  reprimanded  John  for  wearing  a 
secessionist  political  button  to  school. 

The  election  of  1860 

Lincoln  was  not  on  the  ballot  in  North 
Carolina  or  most  other  southern  states.  In 
the  South,  the  election  really  came  down  to  a 
contest  between  a  southern-rights  Democrat, 
John  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky,  and  unionist- 
supported  John  Bell,  a  former  Whig  from 
Tennessee.  Breckinridge  and  Bell  supporters 
flocked  to  political  barbecues  all  around 
North  Carolina  that  autumn.  There,  party 
spokesmen  (like  cheerleaders  at  a  pep  rally) 
tried  to  “pump  up”  audiences  and  excite 
them  about  their  candidates.  At  a  unionist 
barbecue  in  Graham,  John  heard  speakers 
denounce  Breckinridge  leaders  as  “avowed 
traitors  to  the  Union  who  would  rather  rule 
in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven.”  A  true 
Breckinridge  supporter,  John  thought  these 
speakers  were  as  bad  as  the  dinner  they 
served:  “beef,  raw  pork  and  bread  that 
actually  wasn’t  fit  for  dogs  to  eat.” 

In  North  Carolina,  Breckinridge  narrowly 
defeated  Bell.  But  overall,  Lincoln  earned 
enough  electoral  votes  in  the  North  to  win 
the  White  House.  His  election  was  all  the 
reason  secessionist  politicians  in  South 
Carolina  needed  to  declare  their  state  out 
of  the  Union  on  December  20,  1860,  barely 
a  month  after  the  election.  Many  other 
southerners,  especially  in  areas  with  many 
slaves,  wanted  to  follow  South  Carolina’s  lead. 
Even  though  the  new  president  would  not 
take  office  until  March  1861,  these 
secessionists  believed  they  had  to  act  quickly. 

Two  weeks  after  Lincoln’s  election, 

John  W.  Ellis,  North  Carolina’s  southern- 
rights-Democrat  governor,  asked  the 
legislature  to  call  a  convention  of  the  people 
to  discuss  secession.  But  unionists  like 
newspaper  editor  William  Holden  and 

This  page  from  the  North  Carolina  Standard  details  North 
Carolina’s  vote  in  the  1860 presidential  election  and  offers 
some  voting  results  from  other  states,  too.  Notice  that 
Abraham  Lincolns  name  did  not  appear  on  the  North 
Carolina  ballot. 
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congressman  Zebulon  Vance  advocated  a 
“watch-and-wait”  approach.  They  believed 
that,  rather  than  seceding  based  on  fears  of 
what  Lincoln  might  do,  southerners  should 
hold  off  any  action  until  they  saw  what  the 
new  president  actually  did  do. 


A  new  year:  1861 

Events  in  other  southern  states  affected 
the  debate  in  North  Carolina.  In  January, 
secessionists  took  heart  as  five  lower  South 
states  followed  South  Carolina  out  of  the  Union. 
Also,  the  Virginia  legislature  passed  a  bill  calling 
for  a  secession  convention,  which  led  John  to 
observe  that  the  Old  Dominion  “is  far  ahead  of 
the  Old  North  State.”  On  January  29,  North 
Carolina’s  convention  bill  passed  in  the  General 
Assembly.  The  bill  provided  that  voters  would 
get  to  decide  whether  a  convention  would  be 
called.  In  the  late  February  election,  unionists 
defeated  the  convention  measure  by  about  650 
votes  out  of  nearly  94,000  cast.  North  Carolina 
was  not  yet  in  favor  of  secession. 

“North  Carolina  has  disgraced  herself,” 

John  wrote  bitterly.  “I  don’t  know  how 
she  can  secede  now,  she  has  refused  to  call  a 
convention,  which  will  for  ever  be  a  stain 
upon  her  name.”  His  father  was  considering 
moving  from  North  Carolina,  and  John, 
disgusted  with  his  home  state’s  unionism, 
was  glad  to  hear  it. 


This  recruiting  poster  for  the  Confederate  army  was  issued  in 
Salisbury  just  days  before  North  Carolina  actually  seceded. 

When  Lincoln  took  office,  he  tried  to 
reassure  slaveholders  in  North  Carolina  and 
other  slave  states  still  in  the  Union  that  he 
would  not  touch  slavery  in  the  South.  John 
was  unconvinced.  He  thought  Lincoln  gave 
“a  very  poor  inaugural  address,  I  believe  I  could 
do  better  than  that  myself.  I  could  make 
nothing  out  of  it,  but  nonsense.”  Unionists, 
however,  welcomed  Lincoln’s  words  as  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  their  “watch-and-wait”  policy. 

The  final  moments 

Just  before  dawn  on  April  12,  armed  forces  of 
the  new  Confederate  government  fired  on 
Union  soldiers  stationed  at  Fort  Sumter  in 
the  harbor  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
Many  unionists  had  hoped  Lincoln  would 
withdraw  these  troops  to  avoid  such  an 
attack,  but  the  fort  had  instead  become  a 
symbol  of  the  Union’s  resolve,  and  Lincoln 
had  refused  to  abandon  it. 

Upon  first  hearing  of  the  attack,  John  did 
not  “believe  a  word  of  it.”  When  confirmation 
came,  John  and  his  friends  decided  to  “hoist  a 
Secession  flag”  near  their  school.  A  skirmish 
with  their  unionist  schoolmaster  followed. 

The  teacher  ordered  the  boys  to  disperse,  and 
he  struggled  unsuccessfully  to  lower  the  flag. 
During  the  night,  the  boys  fired  a  twenty- 
one-pistol  salute  to  honor  the  Confederacy 
and  moved  their  flag  to  a  more  prominent 
location  in  town.  The  boys  at  John’s  school 
even  formed  a  militia  to  “drive  the 
Abolitionists  from  the  soil  of  the  South.” 

Lincoln  responded  to  the  Fort  Sumter 
attack  by  calling  for  volunteers  from  all  the 
states  in  the  Union,  which  still  included  North 
Carolina,  to  put  down  the  “rebel”  Confederates. 
Even  many  unionists  thought  the  president  had 
now  gone  too  far.  They  could  never  agree  to 
use  force  against  their  fellow  southerners. 
“There  has  been  a  great  change  in  opinion 
in  Alamance,”  John  reported  excitedly. 

“ Everybody  about  here  is  for  Secession.” 

Many  unionists,  thinking  secession 
inevitable,  stayed  home  as  North  Carolinians 
approved  a  convention  in  mid-May.  When 
the  delegates  met  in  Raleigh  on  May  20,  they 
voted  unanimously  to  secede  from  the  United 
States  and  to  join  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  War’s  death  and  destruction  lay 
unknowable  in  the  future,  but  on  that  day  in 
May,  John  could  not  have  been  happier. 


the  states  where  it 
currently  exists.  But  he 
also  declares  the  Union 
“indivisible”  and  vows 
to  “preserve,  protect,  and 
defend”  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

April  12-13, 1861 
South  Carolina  and 
Confederate  troops 
attack  Union  troops  at 
Fort  Sumter,  off  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina.  When 
United  States  president 
Abraham  Lincoln  asks  for 
troops  from  all  the  Union’s 
states,  which  still  includes 
North  Carolina,  to  force 
the  “rebel”  states  back  into 
the  Union,  Governor  John 
W.  Ellis  (see  1859-1861) 
will  refuse  to  supply  North 
Carolinians  to  fight  sister 
states  in  the  South. 

April-June  1861 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia  secede  and  join 
the  Confederacy  following 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  call  for 
troops. 

May  20,  1861 
Delegates  to  a  secession 
convention  vote  to  amend 
the  state  constitution  and 
remove  North  Carolina 
from  the  Union.  They 
also  ratify  the  provisional 
constitution  of  the 
Confederate  States  of 
America.  With  this  action 
and  the  beginning  of  war, 
North  Carolina’s 
antebellum  era 
comes  to  a 
tragic  end. 


Robert  Tinkler  wrote  his  first 
Civil  War  history  when  he 
was  in  the  first  grade  and  still 
enjoys  visiting  battlefields.  He 
is  currently  a  Ph.D.  candidate 
at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

The  Henderson  portrait,  the 
outline  of  Wilsons  school,  and 
the  John  Steele  Henderson 
papers  are  from  the  Southern 
Historical  Collection  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill.  Salisbury’s 
recruitment  poster  is  used 
courtesy  of  the  National 
Archives  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  page  from  the  North 
Carolina  Standard  is from 
the  North  Carolina  Division 
of  Archives  and  History.  The 
pencil  is  from  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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A  yeoman  farm  woman 
usually  began  her  day 
well  before  dawn.  She  first 
fetched”  water,  started  or 
rekindled  a  fire,  milked  cows 
and  collected  eggs,  then 
began  cooking  After 
breakfast,  she  dressed  her 
children ,  swept,  dusted,  and 
aired  the  house,  tended  farm 
animals,  worked  in 
the  garden,  and  cooked  and 
tended  children  as  necessary. 
Other  regular  chores 
included  baking,  1 ready  ing 
the  lighting  equipment,  ”  and 
“doing”  laundry,  which 
included  ironing,  folding, 
mending,  and  storing 
clothes.  As  needed,  she 
assisted  in  the  fields,  too. 


The  five  classes  of  women  in 
antebellum  North  Carolina 

by  Victoria  E.  Bynum 

By  1865  the  Civil  War  had  raged  for 
four  agonizing  years,  sapping  the 
energy  and  resources  of  the  South. 

But  it  was  soon  to  end.  From  April  17  to 
April  26,  1865,  Nancy  Bennett,  an  ordinary 
North  Carolina  farm  woman,  and  her  husband, 
James,  provided  the  setting  for  Confederate 
general  Joseph  E.  Johnston  to  negotiate  his 
surrender  to  Union  general  William  T. 
Sherman. 

Nancy  and  her  husband  owed  their 
participation  in  this  important  historic 
event  to  pure  chance  and  their  location  near 
Durham’s  Station,  between  Hillsborough  and 
Raleigh.  Their  “nice  farm,”  with  its  “oak- 
shaded  fence”  and  “fine  green  lawn,”  perhaps 
suggested  a  return  to  antebellum  “normalcy” 
for  the  war-weary  generals.  Whatever  the 
reason,  their  request  to  meet  on  the  Bennetts’ 
land  allows  us  a  rare  glimpse  into  the  life  of 
an  otherwise  obscure  farm  woman  and  how 
she  lived  in  the  years  before  the  war. 

Usually,  women  of  the  wealthier  planter 
class  from  this  period  in  history  command 
our  attention.  Novels  and  movies  provide 
us  with  views  of  women  in  the  antebellum 
South  who  are  graceful,  charming  “belles” 
who  attend  barbecues,  county  fairs,  and 
cotillion  balls  until  marriage  transforms 
them  into  plantation  mistresses. 

In  truth,  these  images  are  simplistic, 


exaggerated,  and  largely  imaginary,  and  they 
are  true  for  only  a  few  women.  These  images 
ignore  the  experiences  of  African  American 
women,  and  they  do  not  speak  to  the  realities 
of  life  for  the  vast  majority  of  North  Carolina’s 
white  women,  either.  Like  Nancy  Bennett, 
most  white  women  were  wives  or  daughters 
of  nonslaveholding  yeoman  farmers. 

Life  as  a  yeoman  farmwife 
Nancy  Leigh  Pierson  was  a  thirty-year-old 
widow  when  she  married  James  Bennett  on 
May  21,  1831.  Remarriage  was  important 
to  women  of  the  day,  such  as  Nancy,  because 
single  women  had  few  economic  options  in 
the  Old  South.  Like  spinsters,  who  never 
married,  young  widows  were  often  forced 
by  societal  pressures  and  beliefs  of  the  time 
to  live  with  relatives. 

Nancy  and  James  began  life  together  with 
few  worldly  goods,  and  throughout  their 
marriage,  the  couple  struggled  to  become 
financially  secure.  In  1846,  the  Bennetts 
purchased,  on  credit,  about  325  acres  of 
land  on  the  Hillsborough  Road  between 
Chapel  Hill  and  Raleigh.  On  their  farm,  the 
Bennetts  raised  for  themselves  and  for  sale 
corn,  oats,  melons,  Irish  potatoes,  and  pork. 
Both  husband  and  wife  (and  presumably, 
eventually  children)  worked  in  their  fields, 
gardens,  and  stockyards.  Because  of  its 
location  on  the  busy  Hillsborough  Road, 
the  Bennett  farm  also  served  at  times  as  a 
grocery  store,  a  tailor  and  cobbler  shop,  and 


a  country  inn.  The  Bennetts  finished 
paying  for  the  land  in  eight  years. 

Nancy  played  a  crucial  part  in  their 
economic  struggle  by  producing  clothing 
that  she  sold  to  the  public.  In  addition,  she 
occasionally  operated  a  sort  of  “bed-and- 
breakfast”  inn  for  travelers.  While  her 
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Before  antebellum  times,  women  received  their  educations 
at  home  from  their  mothers  or  older  sisters.  They  learned 
household  skills  like  fire  making,  needlework,  and  cooking 
and  largely  aspired  to  become  housewives.  But  just  as  some 
of  North  Carolina's  first  academies  and  colleges  for  young  men 
were  opening  in  the  antebellum  era,  organizations  were  also 
opening  the  first  womens  schools ,  like  the  Edgeworth  Female 
Seminary  in  Greensboro  (above).  These  schools  often  taught 
“ hovel  reading,  piano  playing,  dancing,  drawing,  painting, 
and  very  basic  geography,  philosophy,  and  French. "  Samplers, 
like  this  one  (right)  sewn  by  Harriet  W.  Higgs  in  1841,  were 
used  to  demonstrate  knowledge  of  different  types  of  embroidery 
stitches.  Girls  were  often  taught  how  to  weave  and  sew  as 
early  as  possible  and  often  completed  a  sampler,  sometimes 

called  an  “examplar, "  by  the 
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Definitions 

A  cotillion  is  a  formal  dance 
that  often  mixes  partners. 

People  who  are  malingering 
are  pretending  to  be  sick  in 
order  to  get  out  of  work  or 
certain  responsibilities. 


age  of  six.  Mothers  who 
could  read  and  write  used 
samplers  to  teach  their 
daughters  their  "ahe's  and 
ciphers.  ’  Samplers  usually 
consisted  of  alphabet  letters , 
numbers,  a  biblical  verse  or 
favorite  saying,  and  other 
ornaments  or figures  tike 
important  buildings,  pets, 
or  silhouettes. 
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Enslaved  women  (above)  often  worked  from  dawn  to  dusk. 
After  that ,  they  still  had  to  care  for  their  own  families  and 
house  holds,  doing  many  of  the  same  chores  they  had  done  all 
day  for  their  owners.  Poor  white  women  who  did  not  labor 
beside  husbands ,  brothers ,  or  sons  in  their  rented  fields  often 
had  to  work  outside  their  homes  to  make  money.  They 
commonly  looked  for  work  in  other  households  or  gathered 
sewing  or  washing  to  take  home.  Some  worked  in  factories  like 
the  Salem  Cotton  Factory ,  which  had  a  strict  set  of  rules  for  its 
female  employees  (below,  right). 


husband  sold  horse  feed,  tobacco  plugs, 
and  liquor  to  guests  and  passers-by,  Nancy 
provided  lodgers  with  clean  bedding,  supper, 
and  breakfast — all  for  a  profit  that 
contributed  to  the  family’s  income. 

Sherman  described  the  house  as 
“scrupulously  neat,  the  floors  scrubbed  to 
a  milky  whiteness,  the  bed  in  one  room 
very  neatly  made  up,  and  the  few  articles  of 
furniture  in  the  room  arranged  with  neatness 
and  taste.”  His  words  described  good 
housewifery  and  more:  over  the  years, 

Nancy’s  thrift,  efficiency,  and,  above  all, 
hard  work  were  vital  contributions  to  her 
family’s  economic  success. 

Women  in  the  poor  white  class 
Unlike  yeoman  farm  women,  who  worked  to 
support  themselves  or  to  assist  in  supporting 
their  families,  women  in  the  poor  white  class 
lived  in  households  where  no  property  was 
owned  and  where  economic  circumstances 
forced  them  to  work  at  jobs  outside  their 
homes  even  to  pay  rent.  For  example,  on 
the  Flat  River  in  Orange  County,  several 
households  of  older  women,  probably 
widows,  and  their  grown  or  teenaged 
children  worked  at  the  Orange  Factory 
Cotton  Mill.  Factories  were  rare  in 
antebellum  North  Carolina,  however — most 
wage-earning  women  labored  long  days  in 
the  homes  or  fields  of  their  neighbors. 

Women  in  the  planter  and  slave  classes 

Planter  women  such  as  Lucy  Martin  Battle, 
the  wife  of  state  supreme  court  justice 
William  H.  Battle,  often  fulfilled  two  roles. 
First,  they  were  household  managers.  Lucy 
primarily  kept  accounts  of  the  family’s  food 
and  clothing  supplies  and  planned  and  hosted 
the  many  social  events  required  by  people  of 
the  Battles’  upper-class  rank.  Planter  women 
also  filled  the  role  of  plantation  mistress, 


overseeing  the  labor  of  the  slaves  who 
enabled  them  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities 
and  duties.  Lucy  strived  to  be  good  to 
her  slaves.  She  granted  them  holidays, 
recognized  their  family  ties,  and  respected 
their  knowledge  about  crops  and  livestock, 
which  was  often  greater  than  her  own. 

Although  upper-class  white  women  and 
enslaved  women  shared  the  same  world,  their 
lives  differed  enormously.  Lucy,  for  example, 
sometimes  wearied  of  her  slave  women’s 
refusal  to  work  at  the  pace  she  desired.  Other 
mistresses  expressed  outright  contempt  for 
their  slaves.  Catherine  Devereux  Edmondston, 
for  example,  accused  hers  of  malingering  in 
order  to  be  assigned  housework  instead  of 
fieldwork.  She  readily  accepted  the  concept  of 
“proper  station”  in  life,  believing  that  women 
of  African  descent  were  expected  to  work 
from  sunup  to  sundown  in  cotton  fields,  while 
women  like  herself  were  intended  to  care  for 
dahlias,  make  blackberry  wine,  or  decorate 
elaborate  cakes  for  family  celebrations. 

Enslaved  and  free  black  women 
In  addition  to  shouldering  heavy  workloads, 
enslaved  women  became  wives  and  mothers, 
though  under  vastly  different  circumstances 
than  white  women.  North  Carolina  courts 
did  not  recognize  slave  marriages  as  legal, 
nor  did  they  protect  slave  families  from 
being  broken  apart  by  their  masters. 

Even  in  slaveholding  households  with 
humane  masters,  the  laws  of  slavery  created 


dilemmas  for  enslaved  women.  For  example, 
Sarah,  a  Louisburg  slave,  “married”  James 
Boon,  a  free  black  who  traveled  the  state 
seeking  work  as  a  carpenter.  Though  she 
and  her  husband  could  not  share  a  private 
home,  Sarah’s  owners  kindly  permitted  the 
couple  to  maintain  a  cabin,  garden,  and 
livestock  on  her  master’s  plantation.  Her 
owners  sometimes  allowed  Sarah  to  visit 
James  on  the  road,  and  they  even  permitted 
the  couple’s  young,  enslaved  son  to  travel  the 
state  with  his  free  father. 

Despite  the  generosity  of  Sarah’s  masters, 
the  realities  of  slavery  ultimately  governed 
her  life.  She  missed  her  husband  and  her 
son  terribly  during  their  long  absences  from 
the  plantation.  In  a  letter  to  James,  she 
wrote,  “Give  my  love  to  my  son  and  tell  him 
I  hope  he  is  doing  well  and  attends  preaching 
regularly.”  In  another,  she  expressed  concern 
that  her  husband  might  be  sick  and  in  need 
of  her  care.  Living  together,  she  wrote, 
would  “be  a  greater  prise  [tic]  to  me  than 
all  the  money  you  could  make.” 

Perhaps  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
building  a  stable,  intimate  relationship  with 
an  enslaved  woman,  James  eventually  left 
Sarah  and  legally  married  a  free  black  woman. 
The  ease  with  which  he  did  so  is  evidence  of 
Sarah’s  powerlessness  as  a  slave.  That  Sarah, 
and  even  her  masters,  saw  the  marriage  as 
valid  meant  nothing  in  a  court  of  law. 


Stales  and  Regulations 

To  hr.  observed  by  those  living  al  the  Salem  Cotton  Factory. 

m'Urticlc  1  iwheri  there  is  any  wind.  They  shall  be  careful 

i;not  to  let  too  much  soot  collect  in  the  chimneys, 
>,  1 .  No  family  or  individual  Head  apply  fur  '“I™  »ul  H®*  “>  time,  during  rainy 

ploy  men  t,  without  at  the  same,  time  furnishtngi|'vca^,cr< 

certificate  from  some  of  their  most  rapeotaWej  $  5.  They  shall  not  permit  any  of  their  imr- 


and  trustworthy  neighbours,  that  they  are  of  in¬ 
dustrious  habits  and  unexceptionable  character. 

$  2.  Families  that  are  employed  aro  consider¬ 
ed  as  engaged  for  oa  long  a  lime  ns  they  and  the 
employer  can  agree,  but  are  in  no  case  to  leave 
before  they  have  given  the  employer  one  month’s 
notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so. 

§  3.  Single  individuals  are  considered  as  eng®' 
ged  for  as  long  a  time  as  they  and  the  employer1 
can  agree,  but  ere  in  no  case  to  leave  before  they 
have  given  the  employer  two  weeks’  notice  or 
their  intention  to  do  so. 

$4.  Any  one  thot  wilfully  or  negligently  in¬ 
jure*  any  part  of  any  building  or  of  any  machine, 
will  be  held  accountable  for  such  injury,  and  the 
damages  deducted  from  his  or  her  wages. 

$  5.  The  working  hours  in  the  mill  will  be  from 
tun-rise  until  sun-set,  from  the  20th  of  March 
until  the  20th  of  September  ;  and  the  remaining 
six  months  of  the  year  from  sun-ri.se  until  hall  1 
past  seven,  except  on  Saturday,  when  the  ma¬ 
chinery  will  atop  at  four  o'clock, 


klers  to  leave  the  house  at  an  unseasonable  lime, 
!or  do  any  thingtliat  is  not  strictly  according  to  the 
•established  rules. 

*}  6.  If  the  boarders  in  any  manner  misbehave, 
they  shall  never  fail  to  remind  them  of  their  duly. 

^  7.  If  their  admonitions  to  such  boarders  arr. 
not  regarded,  they  shall  inform  the  employer  of 
the  misconduct  of  Such  individuals;  and  if  they 
fail 'to  do  this,  they  will  be  considered  os  encour- 
agingsuoh  misconduct. 

4  8.  They  will  be  held  accountable  for  any 
thing  done  in  their  families. 


Article  II. 

$  1.  Persons  occupying  the  family  apartments 
arc  considered  as  holding  them  from  week  to1 
weak,  and  shnll  furnish  at  least  five  competent 
(land*  to  work  in  the  factory. 

1 2.  They  arc  to  take  in  as  many  boarders  ns 
they  arc  requested  to  do  by  the  main  superinten¬ 
dent,  and  |o  furnish  them  with  plain,  wholesome 
and  cleanly  food. 


Article  III. 

§1.  Individuals  engaged  to  attend  the  differ¬ 
ent  machinery,  will  repair  to  th«*ir  posts  punctu¬ 
ally  when  the  bell  calls  them  to  work,  and  are  not 
to  leave  the  6amo  until  the  principal  machinist 
stops  the  mill. 

$  2.  During  the  working  hoars  they  are  to  act 
'strictly  according  to  the  rules  of  the  mill,  and  the 
•directions  given  by  the  superintendents  of  the 
rooms  in  which  they  are  employed. 

$  3.  If  they  cannot  attend  from  sickness  or  o- 
thcr  cause,  they  are  to  acquaint  the  manager  of 
the  fact,  and  of  the  cause  of  absence. 

$  4.  Unless  called  away  by  business,  they  are 
to  remnin  at  their  boarding  houses,  and  after 
nightfall  especially,  every  one  is  expected  to  he 
at  home. 


.  *»  ww  M  V  $  5*  They  arc  not  to  leave  on  ft  visit  to  nnv 

J  3.  Tliev  fire  to  keep  their  house*  clean  and,  ,plBlnnce  without  informing  the  employer  or  their 
orderly,  end  are  to  |iermil  nothing  to  be  done  in,  hnlcnljon,  •  6  1  3 

the  Mine  contrary  to  the  established  rules  of  tlicj 

|  place.  $  6.  Every  one  is  expected  carefully  to  avoid 

.  .  I  |i.  i  _  _  ..  .  J  ail  that  may  tend  to  disturb  the  peace  and  harmo- 

qrs  mk  «r  ^ — *-■■'•**  - & 

woodra  vessels.  nor  pour  them  out  on  the  lot,  $7.  Every  one  is  expected  most  strictly  to  ob- 
when  warm*  Th«v  shall  not  carry  flro  from  one'  serve  the  rules  of  order  and  morality,  a s  other- 
bouse  to  another  »o  au  open  vcttcl,  eapcciallyj  wise  his  or  her  presence  is  no  longer  desirablo. 


“I  once  hated  history  and 
actually  earned  an  F  in  U.S. 
history  during  my  junior  year 
of  high  school.  When  I  came 
to  realize  that  history  was  as 
much  about  ordinary  people 
as  about  famous  figures  and 
' big  events  like  the  Civil 
War,  my  attitude  changed 
dramatically !”  Victoria  E. 
Bynum  is  now  in  the 
Department  of  History 
at  Southwest  Texas  State 
University  in  San  Marcos, 
Texas. 

“Rules  and  Regulations ” 
is  used  courtesy  of  the 
Moravian  Archives, 
Winston-Salem.  The  print 
of  Edgeworth  was  provided 
courtesy  of  the  Greensboro 
Historical  Museum.  The 
sampler  is  from  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of 
History.  All  other  artwork 
is  from  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and 
History. 
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